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PREFACE. 



The following Essays^ of which the first appeared 
in the Westminster Review for April last, were 
originally intended to be a series of magazine 
articles. But the success which the first obtained 
at the bands of the press^ has encouraged me to 
publish them together as a series of Essays. I 
have also appended a few press comments with 
the object of showing the views taken by the Press 
upon the subjects of which I treat. 

I have endeavoured to mark the distinction 
between a prohibitive and a revenue tariff, and to 
insist upon the fact that revenue has to be ob- 
tained either by taxing home or foreign products, 
and, claiming whatever home products are taxed, 
the foreign competing ones should be subjected to 
a high taxation, and that whatever foreign pro- 
ducts are exempted from taxation, the same home 
competing products should alike be exempted. 
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But^ above all, I have asked for dispassionate 
reconsideration of the Free Trade controversy. 
Universal Free Trade would benefit some parts of 
the world at the expense of others; whether it 
would be good for England or the British empire 
may be left an open question. I think possibly it 
might, but what I am interested to discuss and 
ask people to consider is, among things attainable, 
what is best for England and the British empire 
under existing conditions. And, so far as I can 
judge, a magnificent opportunity is afforded us at 
present of a British Empire Free Trade Union, 
with a differential revenue tariff for all nations 
outside our empire more or less favourable to 
them according as they grant us more or less 
favourable conditions, and I commend this idea 
and the few poor suggestions I have been able by 
careful thought to advance to the common sense 
and quick intelligence of my neighbours, the 
working people of that busiest of workshops, 
Burnley and district, and, indeed, to all interested 
in the trade and prosperity of this country. 

W. P. R. 

Beedlet Hall, 
Deoember, 1894. 
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Wb pride ourselves upon being the only country in What is 
the world which has Free Trade. But it would be Trade ? 
equally true to say that we are the only country 
which has not any Free Trade. The distinction 
lies in' how we understand the meaning of the 
words " having Free Trade " — whether they are to 
mean giving Free Trade to others, or enjoying it 
one's self by receiving it from them. If we accept 
the former definition, then it is true that we are the 
only nation who has Free Trade, for we alone 
extend it to other nations. If, on the other hand, 
we accept the latter definition, that having Free 
Trade is to mean enjoying and receiving it in 
return ourselves, then it is absolutely true that we 
are the only nation in the world which does not 
enjoy any measure of Free Trade ; for every other 
nation enjoys it to this extent, that it has one open 
market beyond the limits of its own territory, 

B 
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4 BURNING QUESTIONS. 

Trade, for we do not get all this at present. We 
have at present the raw material used in our in- 
dustries and the necessities of life cheap; but 
ho'^ are we off for the other equally important 
desideratum of an industrial community, the open 
markets for the sale of the products of our industry ? 
Our present Here our present Free Trade (falsely so called 
cidcSated ^om being given and not received in return) for- 
ite adop? sakes us, and what I wish to suggest is that a 
tion by different policy which would not have the name of 
natfons. Free Trade would probably lead more quickly to 
the obtaining of that genuine and real Free Tl^'de 
of which no nnft Rft^pi TTiorfi ft^flflrly than I do, I will 



not say the benefit, but the abs^Jkrt&neceSBity to 

us in England. 

Myscheme. And if we would obtain this we must make 

foreign nations feel that this inestimable benefit 

which we have been bestowing upon them must 

now reoeive some return on their part, or it will be 

withheld. I should advocate a Customs Union of 

the British Empire as a nucleus, and I would have 

real Free Trade within it, and no spurious or 

counterfeit coin. I believe that this would really 

do what Gobden dreamt of, but which, started 

upon so narrow a base as he started it upon, 

was not calculated to bring about the result he 

anticipated. 

Has a He hoped to allure the other nations to adopt 

right to be Free Trade by an example, as one individual might 

unselfish? ^^ inspired by some noble and self-sacrificing act 

of one of his fellows. 
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But it is a very moot point how far a state is 
justified in carrying on a self-sacrificing policy, or 
whether to a country being herself composite and 
having to consider her duty to her own subjects 
before her duty to the subjects of other nations, a 
policy which in the individual might be considered 
selfish is not justifiable and even imperative self- 
preservation. 

At all events such is the view taken by all the 
other nations, especially America, which is so often 
held up to our imitation by the party in England 
who have Free Trade for their watchword. 

And therefore, whereas Cobden said, " Let us set 
the other nations a good example of what is best 
for us all, and they will follow us, and we shall 
have the merit of having been the first to take this 
course," subsequent experience seems rather to 
suggest that if we desire to bring about Universal 
Free Trade, we must begin by instituting a large 
system of Imperial Free Trade on our own account, 
which will be so powerful that others suffering 
from exclusion will hasten to join it. 

For it seems to me that Cobden, in his prog- The 
nostic that in ten years every other nation would ^^^ I 
be Free Traders, ignored one most important point, check to 
i.e. that Free Trade, whilst being the ideal from a tionV^ 
commercial standpoint, is in some cases prejudicial FreeTrade. 
from a political point of view. Nationalism is (to 
borrow a Darwinian term) the natural check to 
Free Trade, and for this reason, that whereas Free 
Trade would, if universally adopted, commercially 
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benefit the human race probably more than any 
other measure, it would correspondingly interfere 
with the national principle or idea. For what 
would be the result of it? The gravitation of 
population towards those centres where the con- 
ditions were most favourable to each special in- 
dustry, with the result that each industry would be 
carried on under the most favourable conditions, 
and the human race would benefit by having all 
the products of the earth and of human industry 
at the least possible cost. Every one would be 
proportionately richer, and the working classes 
would have better opportunities of earning what 
they require. But what would become of the 
national idea ? 

Take a country like Germany, hemmed in as 
she is on both sides by two formidable powers 
(France and Bussia), of whose intentions she is 
always apprehensive, and suppose that she were 
to exist under the conditions of Universal Free 
Trade. It is more than probable that the protec- 
tion laws for her home industries being removed, 
a great part of her population would emigrate to 
some country where the conditions either of agri- 
culture or manufacture were more favourable to 
those particular industries, as is indicated by the 
fact that, even in spite of the protection of her 
home industries, a great number of her popula- 
tion emigrate every year. But the result of this 
would be a diminution in the men capable of 
undertaking military service, and fighting in her 
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battles possibly for the very existence of that 
political unit, the Fatherland of Germany, which 
the national idea causes them to look upon, from 
a political point of view, as the supreme good. 

Thus it is obvious that the national idea 
(patriotism, or whatever it be called) militates 
against the adoption of Universal Free Trade. 
The desire is felt to nurse home industries, with 
the object of keeping as many persons as possible 
employed, and so provided with subsistence within 
the boundaries marked out by this political unit. 

Lord Salisbury, in a speech at the Mansion Value of 
House shortly after the partition of spheres ofag^a^®^ 
influence in Africa between Germany and Eng- market, 
land, declared the object of the development of 
our colonies and protectorates to be the necessity 
of having markets for our industrial products ; 
and this seems to be the true method of arriving 
at any measure of Free Trade by the enlarge- 
ment of the national idea to a proportion adequate 
for the enjoyment of sufficient Free Trade. 

The British Isles and India, which constitute 
the entire area we have at present for Free Trade, 
are manifestly insufficient for the volume of our 
trade. In the British Empire and its depen- 
dencies, however, a sufficient area would be. found 
for a nucleus, which would quickly grow. And in 
this establishment of Free Trade we should not 
have the national idea in conflict with us to act 
as a check. We should, on the contrary, have it 
acting in our favour ; for the national idea. 
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instead of taking fright lest there should be a 
loss of population towards the centres outside 
the national boundary more favourable to certain 
industries, would be gratified by the prospect of 
a protected area capable of affording sustenance 
for an overwhelming military force. And although 
I do not need to dwell on this point, considering 
how obvious it is, the very close commercial ties 
which could be brought about by this Customs 
Union of the British Empire would be of in- 
estimable service in knitting together the scattered 
portions of our Empire by one indissoluble bond, 
that of real community of interest. What I should 
like to see is a Customs Union of the British 
Empire which would possess absolute Free Trade 
within itself, and which would have a differential 
tariff for all nations outside the Union. This 
would form such a strong commercial unit that 
self-interest would induce the smaller units to join 
this powerful Customs Union. 
UnsatiB- In order to illustrate the unsatisfactory working 
workmg of of the present system, let us take two instances, 
svBt^^. Erance and Canada. Canada is at present a part 
of our Empire, but receives no commercial advan- 
tages on this account. France, geographically and 
traditionally our rival, both from the political 
and the commercial point of view, yet receives just 
the same treatment that Canada does. What is 
the result ? France profits by the free and open 
markets which we extend to her, but does not 
give us any corresponding advantage in her own 
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markets over the nations which have taxed her 
in theirs. On the contrary, she offers them more 
favourable terms in her own markets on the give- 
and-take principle, by a differential tariff, and the 
more favoured nation clause in her commercial 
treaties, in order to get more favourable terms 
from them. We having no tariff to relax, have 
no basis upon which to bargain for what we so 
much require — ^the admission of certain or all of 
our products into other countries at a free or 
reasonable rate in return for the admission of 
certain or all of their products into our country 
on similar terms. 

And now to consider the other instance, Canada. Customs 
Here the case is worse, owing to the number of tends to 
French-speaking inhabitants, who have a very^^^ti^n 
strong political leaning towards the United States, ^ S^* 
from the fact of that country having gained its 
independence in a great measure through the 
instrumentality of the French. The French- 
Canadians are also drawn towards France by the 
tie of common blood, in the absence of any com- 
mercial bond of interest with England. Let us 
make, this common tie of interest with Canada. As ' 
a member of the Customs Union of the British 
Empire, annexation to the United States would 
be a serious step for her to envisage, carrying 
with it, as it would, a loss of those privileges) 
which membership in our union conferred ; whereasj \ 
at present it y^oxili not be easy to demonstrate 
that annexation to the United States would be 
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disadvantageous to her either from a financial or 

commercial point of view, since she suffers so 

heavily in being excluded from the United States 

Customs Union, and since she would equally, as 

now, if a member of that Union, enjoy free markets 

in England for her products. 

Advan- Therefore, broadly, it appears that there are 

oSjoms**^^ two important advantages to be gained by this 

Union. Customs Uuion — 

1. The binding together our colonies with us 
in the firmest and most enduring political bond 
possible for the preservation of our Empire in 
case of war, and a necessary outcome of that, our 
own self-preservation, for once we lose our outworks, 
our own existence as a nation will be endangered. 

2. The tdtimate bringing about of that com- 
mercial ideal. Free Trade, for I am convinced that 
a Free Trade Union of the British llmpire would 
not end there ; other nations would soon seek to 
be admitted to the benefits of so powerful a con- 
federacy. The spectacle of a confederacy mutually 
profiting by a commercial bond of this kind would, 
I think, be a far more powerful incentive to other 
nations than the Gobdenian method of setting an 
example of isolated Free Trade, expecting that 
they would be ready, even at the expense of their 
own national preservation, to follow us in a course 
of action which would be in the end beneficial to 
the human race, but which in its operation might 
almost depopulate certain national unities, and 
greatly swell and add political importance to 
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others. This would almost amount to a Quixotic 
national unselfishness, into which England may 
drift should she too long ride the hobby-horse of 
single-handed Free Trade. 

I should like to take a comparison from dis- compari- 
armament. It seems to me that it would be as amament. 
reasonable to expect that other nations would 
follow our example in disarming as to expect them 
to dismantle their national commercial defences 
because we have done so. It is certain that in 
case of our setting the example of disarmament, 
so far from following it, they would at once take 
advantage of our helplessness to procure for them- 
selves every political advantage, just as they have 
already profited commercially by our having dis- 
mantled our commercial defences, i.e. a differential 
tariff which acts as a basis of a give-and-take 
understanding. 

And here I do wish to enter a protest against Popular 
that most popular fallacy that our prosperity as FreeTrade 
a nation has its origin and owes its continuance to ^^^ ^^ 
our policy of Free Trade. It seems to be due to perity. 
the fact that we were the first in the field when 
those discoveries were made which revolutionized j 
commerce, the steam cotton mill and the railway, ' 
and that having our railways and mills built first, 
and being engaged only as outsiders in the great 
European wars, and thereby not requiring to keep 
up an overwhelming military establishment, we | 
had an accumulated capital, which enabled us to ; 
enjoy for a long time what amounted almost to 
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a monopoly. But this monopoly is now at an end. 
Our former customers are now our rivals in trade ; 
Englisli workmen are foremen in foreign firms, to 
which they have taken our inventions. Hence the 
one-sided Free Trade, which at first was powerless 
to stop the successful rush of our commerce, is, 
now that the wave has passed, acting as a serious 
hindrance to us in the struggle for commercial 
existence. 
Foreigner I will mention One typical instance of the unfair- 
Bh^^oF*^ ness of the working of the present so-called Free 
ite^]^ Trade. It is this, that our home producers are, 
by the taxation, which they pay as contribution 
to the Imperial Eevenue, absolutely allowed to be 
undersold by the foreign producer. This dis- 
advantage will be still further accentuated by 
the increased taxation of the home producer to 
meet the present outlay of seven millions on the 
navy. Why should not this opportunity be taken 
to equalize rather than accentuate the burden, 
and put the home producer at least on an equal 
basis with the foreigner, by making the latter pay 
his equal share of contribution to the Imperial 
Eevenue ? This might lead to the foreigner being 
some day made to pay a larger share than the 
home producer, and so a slight advantage being 
given to the latter. And why not? This would 
be better than the present method, by which the 
home producer has to bear the whole burden and 
the foreigner escapes it altogether. 
But it is always objected that the foreigner does 
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not pay the duty ; it is you, the consumer, who pay 
it. This argument is, however, fallacious, for 
where there is sufficient competition among home 
firms, the tax on the foreign article will not raise 

# 

the market price of it, but will tend to drive the 
foreigner out of the market, as he will not, whilst 
paying the tax out of his competition price, be 
able to compete with the low price ruling in the 
home market as fixed by the severe competition 
among home producers. But if, on the other hand, 
the price does rise slightly, this will be due to 
a lack of sufficient competition among home 
firms, and will soon be rectified by the increased 
competition among them which will result from 
the expansion of their business directly the foreigner 
pays his share of taxation. And where this lack 
of competition among home firms exists, it is due 
^ to the foreigner practically having the market to 
himself, and so he will have been making a very 
handsome profit before the duty was imposed. He 
will, therefore, have to lower his margin of profit 
in order to be able to compete with the home 
producer when the tax has to come out of his 
competition price, and so it will be seen that in 
neither case is it true to say that the foreigner is 
not affected by the duty. 

And this most important point must not be over- 
looked in reference to the above objection, namely, 
that in the rare case of an increased price for a 
foreign article having to be paid, what the home 
consumer pays more he pays as contribution to 
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Imperial Bevenue. Is it not better that the nn- 
patriotic consumer, who will close his eyes to the 
merits of home products and buy foreign ones, 
should be made to pay rather than the home 
manufacturers and workmen? Is it not better to 
tax the consumer in this case than to haipiper the 
body of men who by their brains and sinews as 
manufacturers and workmen are making the wealth 
of the country ? for the taxing of raw materials for 
manufacture or the necessities of life for the 
working classes is not here advocated. We are 
considering manufactured goods and luxuries. 

And what is the result of making home industries 
bear the brunt of taxation, and not allowing them 
to be helped out, as they are in all other countries, 
by the duties on foreign goods ? The result is, to 
benefit the consumer, not the producer, to benefit 
the man who may put his money into foreign • 
securities and live on the income of these, and at 
the same time get all his luxuries cheaper than in 
any other country. The man who suffers is the 
benefactor to his country, and to the working 
classes especially, who is taxed in proportion to 
the benefit he confers, namely, the amount of 
money which he has risked in home industries. 

Adam Smith advocated a tax on foreign beer 
equivalent to the amount paid by home brewers 
as excise duty, and I ask for a tax on foreign 
manufactures equivalent to the amount paid as 
contribution to the Imperial Eevenue by our home 
manufacturers. I do not advocate any tax whatever 
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on raw materials^ although the agricultural interest 
might claim, with some show of reason, that the 
same principle in some very modified form might 
be applied in their case (e.g. foreign cattle), without 
hurting the poor working population of our large 
industrial towns. Such a measure, although I 
do not venture to advocate it, would undoubtedly 
relieve the farmers of the terrible handicap under 
which they labour in the form of property, land, 
and income tax, and many other burdens which 
were more or less reasonable in the days when 
land held, as it undoubtedly did at the beginning 
of the century, the premier position in the country, 
but which are quite out of proportion to the present 
condition of agriculture. 

To show how reasonable is the demand for a Argoment 
tax on foreign manufactures equivalent to the African 
contribution paid by home producers to Imperial ]^'®^ 
Eevenue, I will call attention to the attitude of 
the Free Trade party in America. I have heard 
from reliable sources that the most enthusiastic 
advocates of Free Trade in America never 
recommend anything further in the direction of 
Free Trade than leaving a tax on foreign imports 
sufficient to relieve the home producer of the 
burden of subscribing to the State Bevenue. 
Hence it will be seen that Free Trade to the extent 
it obtains in England appears indefensible even to 
the American Free Traders — and the measure of 
protection for which I ask appears to them not 
only salutary but necessary. 
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Objection It is suTG to be objected that import duties add 
sumer^wiu *o the cost of manufactured goods^ and so are 
pay more, prejudicial to the consumer, and that our home 
producers would at once raise their prices to the 
level of that of the foreign goods plus the import 
duty. But owing to the vast amount of money 
already sunk in our home industries, the competition 
among our producers is so great that this would 
not be possible. The above objection would only 
have weight in a new country where there were 
very few firms, in which case these few firms could 
establish a monopoly. But we, on the contrary, 
are suffering from an excess of invested capital 
which produces an absolutely suicidal competition. 
This is notably true in the case of our ironworks, 
many of them having to be closed altogether, 
whilst others are obliged to accept contracts where 
there is no profit in order to provide work for their 
skilled artisans, whom they cannot afford to turn 
away. 
Present Besides, our working classes and their powerful 

Smdicaps Organizations must sooner or later awake to the 

workmen ^^^* ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^® having the bread taken out of 
and capi- their mouths by the workmen of foreign countries, 
and call out for more equal conditions. The 
English workmen possess only one free market, 
and that is England ; but this one free market is 
absolutely packed with goods manufactured abroad. 
Let us take one instance — pianos. 

If in even a remote provincial town you go to 
a piano-dealer to purchase or hire a piano you 
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will jBind perhaps two English pianos to every 
ten German ones. You go to a piano-dealer in 
France or Germany, and you will not see one 
English piano. Then another piano which is very 
fashionable in England is the American piano. 
Will you find any English piano in America? 
The import duty is quite prohibitive. If the 
English piano manufacturer wished to supply the 
markets of France, Germany, or the United States, 
he would have to invest Bomer of his capital in 
buying land in those countries and buildmg a 
factory in those countries, and thereby pay revenue 
to those countries, as many English firms in other 
lines of business have done; and although they 
take their English workmen with them at first, 
those workmen either become naturalized foreigners 
or are succeeded by workmen of the country in 
which the firm has set up its foreign factory. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the whole list 
of foreign products which oust the English in our 
shops ; but no shop is exempt. The Conservative 
Government has done good in calling the atten- 
tion of the home consumer to these facts by means 
of the Merchandise Marks Act, by which all foreign 
goods have ta be stamped ; but unless the pubUo 
themselves realize the wrong that is being done to 
home industries, this Act will not be sufficient. 
And this wrong is most accentuated in a case 
where fashion favours the foreign goods, as in the 
case of the piano, where the foreign teacher will so 
much insist upon the merits of the piano made in 
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his country that the purchaser, his pupil, will not 
even visit an English piano warehouse to try the 
comparative merits of an English piano before 
purchasing a foreign one. But I am convinced 
that English piano manufacturers could by home 
competition among themselves produce as good 
and cheap a piano as the German or American, 
given equal conditions. But at present the con- 
ditions are not equal, for these foreign firms have 
a preserve of their own, in which they have the 
monopoly (i.e. their home markets), and anything 
which they send on to England is only so much 
beyond this, so that they could afford to send 
pianos to England at a fabulously small sum. 
Our own manufacturers, on the other hand, with 
foreign markets closed against them by the heavy 
import duties, cannot even do themselves justice in 
the home market. 
Gondnsion. Bailways and telegraphs at the end of the nine- 
teenth century have made us all so near together, 
that it seems almost as preposterous that what 
appear now as the small limits (in comparison 
with America) of the European States should be 
cut off from free commercial intercourse with one 
another, as it would formerly have been, that 
Liverpool and Manchester should have that in- 
estimable privilege denied them to their mutual 
prejudice. In a word, the improvements in the 
means of commercial intercourse and the art of 
war seem to have made the European national 
imities too small to stand isolated from one another 
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in commerce and war. Let us set the example of 
a larger national,and commercial unity, and, recog- 
nizing the spirit and conditions of the times in 
which we live, show a broader conception of the 
national idea. 

For I am convinced that whereas the spectacle 
of an isolated country not even enjoying Free 
Trade with her colonies, and suffering from the 
hallucination of an imaginary Free Trade, was 
calculated to make other nations hesitate to adopt 
Free Trade, a large confederacy joining together 
to practice real Free Trade on a workable scale, 
would, by the quick adhesion of smaller units, 
soon assume such proportions as would in all 
probability ultimately result in the universal adop- 
tion of Free Trade. And this in its turn would be 
the minimizing of the national idea to such an 
extent as greatly to facilitate an understanding 
between the States of Europe for some European 
Congress to decide all commercial questions be- 
tween the various European States, and finally it 
is to be hoped to decide national differences, and so 
render possible the reduction of those vast arma- 
ments which, next to Free Trade, would be the 
greatest boon to Europe. 



LIMITED LIABILITY AND AGMCULTURE; 

OB, 

TWO REMEDIES FOR AGRICULTURAL 

DEPRESSION. 



" 111 fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade — 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.'' 

Gk>LDSMITB. 

Intro- If any excase is needed for writing upon a subject 
duction. q^Ijq^^ which so much has been said, the vitality of 
the agricultural interest to the country, and my 
firm conviction thai sufficient attention has not 
been given to the two points upon which I shall 
insist in connection with agriculture, must be 
my excuse. I ask that one of two courses should 
be taken by the country in the interest of an in- 
dustry which is of so much import to the welfare 
of the whole community, and that the home farmer 
should be put on an equality with the foreigner. 
If it be decided that in the interests of the working 
classes of our large industrial towns, the price of 
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com must be artificially kept down by exempting 
foreign {i.e. imported) com from its share of tax- 
ation, I claim that the same measure is far more 
important for English com, for the English-grown 
com is employing English labourers, and thereby 
feeding English mouths, before it ever comes to the 
mouths of the consumers. If, however, it is de- 
cided that even in the interests of cheap food, 
English land cannot be exempted from taxation, 
then I say neither exempt the foreigner, but let 
him pay exactly the same burdens on entering our 
markets that our farmers have had to pay, for we 
pay his taxation out of the exchange price between 
our commodities and his on the principles of in- 
ternational exchange of commodities. This is a 
clear simple fact, and would be patent to any 
individual in private business transactions. But 
people allow dust to be thrown into their eyes by 
faddists, and their judgment to be confused by a 
whole mass of statistics. I ask that the foreign- 
grown loaf should pay the same tax the English- 
grown loaf pays. It is in the anomalies of our 
fiscal system, therefore, that the first cause of agri- 
cultural depression must be sought ; for it is idle 
to accept the theory of the Badicals that in a reduc- 
tion of rents the solution can be found. If this 
had been so the heavy reductions already made 
would have prevented the necessity for so much 
acreage going out of corn cultivation. The second 
remedy which I shall suggest is that whereas the 
Limited Liability Act has been adopted to the 
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enriching of every other branch of trade and com- 
merce, it has not found its way proportionately to 
the agricultural industry. 

Has agriculture a fair chance under present 
conditions in England ? Does not farming suffer 
from the fear of investing capital in it, and is the 
present way of investing capital in land the one 
most calculated to make the agricultural industry 
profitable, i.e. the fact that capitalists will invest 
in land only, but not in farming ? 

These questions have been suggested to the 
writer by the sharp contrasts to be found on the 
borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, where he has 
for some years observed the two industries, the 
cotton and the agricultural, being carried on side 
by side ; but with what different business methods ! 
It has seemed to him that were the same business 
methods to prevail in the cotton trade which 
obtain in farming at present, every manufacturer 
in Lancashire would be bankrupt. And this has 
suggested the thought to his mind which is the 
subject of the present chapter — the idea that the 
older industry might perhaps learn a lesson from 
the business methods of the younger. It is not 
within the scope of the present chapter to discuss 
the political bearings of the case, except in so far as 
they force themselves incidentally into sight. The 
intention is purely financial, not political. But 
even from a financial point of view it would not be 
Manorial difficult to demonstrate that the manorial system is 
system, infinitely more advantageous than the radical notion 
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of three acres an^ a cow^ which is the financial zero. 
The manorial system might he compared to a line 
of railway which possessed a good permanent way, 
hut had insufficient working capital. But the 
peasant proprietary system, as seen in Prance and 
Germany, represents misery and poverty unknown 
in England in the worst times. The reduction of 
rents by the generosity of landlords in bad times, 
whether it be always pure philanthropy or some- 
times mixed with political ambition, equally benefits 
the farmer ; but the miserable peasant proprietor 
has no such reserve to fall back upon as the kind 
heart or ambitious sentiments of his landlord. 
The object of this chapter is to suggest that the 
farming industry should take a leaf out of the 
book of its sister industry and enrich itself with 
capital by the formation of large limited liability 
companies. This would not conflict with the 
manorial system, but would rather tend to 
strengthen it, by taking away its weak point. 

Now the weak point of the manoral system is 
the impoverished landlord, who cannot make the 
necessary improvements for his tenant. The 
wealthy company would buy out the needy land- 
lord and do away with this evil. At the same time 
the generous profusion of the rich landlord would 
be made of more avail to himself and tenant if it 
were invested in farming instead of farm buildings, 
in working capital instead of bricks and mortar. 
The farmer whose landlord will make him hand- 
some improvements in buildings, but who has not 
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enough capital to work the farm^ is in the same 
position that a manufacturer would be if he was 
renting a mill the owner of which offered to enlarge 
it for him^ but he, the tenant manufacturer, had 
not enough capital to do a large enough business 
to bring in a profit at the half-year end sufiEicient 
to pay the rent of the mill as it stands. What 
both require is not buildings, but working capital, 
and I shall endeavour to show in the course of this 
chapter that this large working capital is a sine qua 
non of the economical and profitable farming of 
land in England. Buildings alone will not bring 
profit ; on the contrary, they overweight an enter- 
prise with capital account. The landlord's readiness 
to put money in farm buildings, and reluctance to 
entrust it with his tenant for farm working capital, 
is reasonable enough. His reason is easy to see. 
The money he spends in the improvement to his 
estate is safe enough — it is there ; but the tenant 
farmer having no assets could give him no security 
for the money he requires for working the farm to 
a profit. The limited liability system offers a 
solution to this difl&culty. 

If the money spent by big landlords in per- 
manent improvements in walls and farm buildings, 
etc., were employed in making a land company, 
with a large working capital, look at the advan- 
tages it would give. 
Farmer There are two departments in every business — 

STbuJ^ *^® special knowledge of the art itself, and the 
ness man, Subsidiary or financial side of it ; e.g. in ironworks 
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a man may be an excellent engineer, turn out the 
most splendid engines, etc., but have no business 
instinct ; his work may be excellent and at the same 
time not profitable. This will be equally the case 
with artists, musicians, doctors, etc. Now the 
farmer is an admirable expert, though perhaps 
wanting in full agricultural education ; but be has 
to do everything, not only to understand about the 
requirements of the land and stock, but also to 
understand about the financial, or profit and loss, 
aspect of agriculture, and to possess sufficient 
capital to enable him to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market. He with his slender 
capital cannot do this, and often when he has been 
most successful in rearing good stock, he cannot 
get his price for it, because he cannot afford to 
attend the great markets or to hold on to his 
stock until he gets his price. This would not be 
the case with a big company, which would have 
its business manager as well as its experts in 
every department, e.g. horse, cattle, sheep, pigs, 
poultry, land fertilizing, growing of special crops, 
fruit growing and preserving with steam factory, 
hops and brewery. And, above all, the company 
would be on a sufficiently large scale to be able to 
have its dep6t in one or more large towns, and so 
supply customers direct, and thereby get the real 
profit of agriculture, which at present is lost to the 
farmer. Middie- 

In asking the question, Is agriculture profitable ? f^J^^,^®^ 
it is a mistake to look only at the farmer. He profits. 
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unfortunately lets go the product of his industry 
just at the moment when it becomes most profit- 
able. Were the profitableness of rearing stock to 
be judged by the cost of production and the price 
obtained from the consumer, eliminating the profit 
of the middleman (the cattle dealer and butcher), 
the result would surely tell a very different tale ; 
and this result is what a big land company would 
obtain. 
Disadvan- The foUowing instauccs show how our tenant 
penenced farmers suffer from lack of capital. Butchers 
farm™re! ^aiscd the price of meat when it was dear, and have 
not reduced it when it went down in price. 
Farmers used to get more for their milk from 
retail salesmen in Manchester, but by competition 
amongst themselves they brought down their sell- 
ing price to those salesmen, the latter continuing 
to charge the same price. The company dealing 
direct with the consumers, and feeling confidence in 
the continuance of their custom owing to a sense 
of security on the part of their customers that they 
were receiving a genuine article from a known 
source, would be able to ask a good market price 
and not sell until they got a fair profit on their 
expenses. Their contracts for easy rates with 
railway companies, and possessing their own carts 
in the towns — in a word, the unification of the 
whole business — would further increase their profit, 
for the large company would be able to get very 
favourable rates from the different competing 
railway companies by putting their railway-carrying 
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business up to tender, as they would no doubt 
have fanns in different parts of the country where 
the soil and climate were most favourable to 
different branches of agriculture. 

Take an instance also from grazing. Farmers 
buy their cattle in the spring and must sell them 
in the autumn to pay their rent, and so cannot 
hold, however profitable it might be to do so. 
The middle-man, knowing this, takes advantage of 
it to offer the farmer only starvation price, the 
farmer, as a rule, only attending some small local 
market, and often even depending on the visit of 
the middle-man to his farm, where he is out of 
the way. 

How different would be the position of a power- 
ful company, with its large working capital and 
reserves. It would always command the markets. 
There would be no parting with cattle at a starva- 
tion price to pay rent. They would know when 
to sell, and would be rich enough to take their 
produce to the best market. They would get large 
contracts for meat, poultry, milk, eggs, etc. 
The company might make a speciality of horses to 
sell to Government for cavalry, of polo ponies, 
stiff, high-stepping cobs, about fourteen hands 
three inches, for rallicarts. It might also have 
a speciality for a breed of pure Arabs, which are 
the finest hacks in the world, carrying a rider 
forty miles over the worst roads without fatigue. 
These horses it would be necessary, in the first 
instance, to import in large numbers, in order to 
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establish a fine breed — say, a shipment of at least 
fifty, because many would be lost on the journey, 
and of those who survived many would succumb 
to the English climate. Besides, a very profitable 
business might surely be done in the breeding of 
prize stock, for which the foreign market is always 
considerable in addition to the home, in spite of 
the fact that the protective tariffs of foreign 
nations do an incalculable harm to this, which 
would otherwise be a most productive and lucrative 
branch of English agriculture. 
Tariff Our homc producers of prize stock (horses, bulls. 

Question, ^^^j^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^y to pay a disproportionately 

heavy share of our own taxation, on account of the 
heavy insistence of our taxation on land, but even 
then have to pay a prohibitive contribution to the 
foreign taxation out of the competition price they 
get in the foreign market. The foreigner, whilst 
having his home taxation relieved by the con- 
tribution to it paid out of the competition price by 
English goods in his market, comes to compete 
with the English in our home market without 
being asked to contribute anything towards English 
taxation. The Englishman, paying taxation twice 
over — abroad in the form of duty on imported goods, 
at home in the form of income tax, house duty, 
land tax, etc. — ^is on no fair and equal footing with 
the foreigner. 

And this very Free Trade (which is so in 
name only), which the Englishman has been 
taught to look upon as the source of all his 
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blessings^ is to that enormous and vital interest 
in the country, the farming interest, the greatest 
evil imaginable. The exclusion from foreign 
markets, the favouring of the foreigner in our 
markets by exempting him from taxation which 
the home farmer has to pay here and abroad, 
putting the foreigner thereby on a preferential 
footing and so helping him to undersell the home 
farmer, is the destruction of English 'agriculture. 
And is the British farmer to be compensated by 
the free importation of corn and beasts ? This is 
no boon to him. If the free importation of wheat 
is expedient, I ask for a corresponding immunity 
from taxation for English wheat; but I would in 
any case put a heavy tax on the importation of 
flour, meal, biscuits, or anything manufactured. 
With regard to the importation of cattle, sheep, 
and meat, I would take some of the taxation off 
the English farmer and put it on to the foreign 
farmer, as his entrance fee for competition in the 
English market. I am not aware that the foreigner 
is even made to pay the expense of the veterinary 
examination of his cattle, or of the Government 
inspections of imported meat on entrance to our 
market, whilst the home farmer has to contri- 
bute to keep up a whole army of Government 
inspectors. 

How long will English statesmen be before they 
bestir themselves to fight for markets for English 
goods ? If, at the present day, there is one cause 
which is more worth fighting for between nations. 
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whether by force of arms or, still better, by 
diplomacy through the offer of reciprocal com- 
mercial advantages, it is, in my opinion, the right 
of free markets. For, in the present day, when 
the financial question seems to be at the root of 
our whole political and social life more than it has 
ever been before, this right of open markets appears 
to be the greatest benefit that one nation can 
confer upon another, or the greatest injury which, 
by being withheld, one nation can inflict upon 
another. And yet England, at the very zenith 
of her power, quietly acquiesces in a state of 
things irretrievably damaging to her enormous 
accumulated capital, whether sunk in land or 
manufacturing industries. She offers for nothing 
to the foreigner an inestimable benefit, the finest 
market in the world, for the use of which she 
could get a very high price from foreign nations, 
the price of entrance into their markets of our 
commodities. By giving this valuable market 
away gratis, and not getting the full price in 
return, I say she is doing a wrong to her own 
people. Let us see what they will give us for our 
market; let us say. If you will not give us a 
relaxation of tariff for entrance into our market, 
your neighbour will, and you will suffer by his 
getting your trade with us. The United States 
injured our trade in prize horses by a prohibitive 
tariff, still we continue, with childlike simplicity 
and most Christian resignation, to permit them 
the use of our market for nothing, which is one 
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of the main sources of their wealth. That the 
suicidal nature of our present so-called Free Trade 
will sooner or later be realized by the country, 
I have no doubt ; but the danger is that it may be 
realized too late to obviate the incalculable harm 
then done by the loss of trade ; for we may then 
have lost, as we are losing yearly, many more good 
markets which it will be uphill work to regain. 

What is more common than to hear it said that 
Free Trade is the ruin of the English farmer ; but 
it is good for the working classes in our towns, 
and they are more numerous ; and so, though we 
are very sorry for those interested in land, yet 
they must go to the wall; you can't help it. 
I say we can, and [must help it. Is it necessary 
that the agricultural interest should go to the wall 
because another interest (no more important, 
and no stronger than itself, except in numbers) 
imagines that it would get a slight advantage by 
the ruin of thousands of its fellow citizens ? This 
would be carrying political selfishness too far, and 
would defeat its own end. But I shall endeavour 
to show that the interests of the agricultural and 
the town workers are not conflicting, and that it 
is to the interest of workers in other trades to 
assist the agricultural industry at present. Is it 
not a heartrending sight to see so much land 
going out of cultivation (as notably in Essex) ? and 
is it not a national disaster that this hardy and 
contented race of the agricultural population should 
be driven, by a mistaken fiscal policy, from the 
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country, and fill our towns instead with an angry 
and famishing mob? Are we to stand by with 
folded arms when this is going on ? Surely the 
operatives of our large industrial towns, benefited 
by the opening out of new markets for their pro- 
ducts and by the preference in the home market 
through our Imperial Customs Union, would not 
grudge a similar boon to their agricultural fellow- 
workers, especially when they reflect that by so 
doing they would reap a far greater advantage in 
the extension of their own trade than any tempo- 
rary inconvenience they might suffer through a 
rise in the price of com. This rise, if there was 
any, would be only temporary, as America would 
soon make concessions for the introduction of our 
goods into their market, in order to get the tariff 
taken off their corn in competition with Canadian. 
The workers in other trades would gain more even 
than the agriculturists by putting a differential 
tariff on United States and foreign com until they 
granted us free entrance for our goods into their 
.market, for it is by a preferential treatment of 
colonial corn alone that we can hope to win 
preferential treatment for our own industrial pro- 
ducts in the colonies, and so form an Imperial 
Customs Union, which will restore the golden era 
to our commerce, and be a lever by which we may 
force Free Trade on the world. 

I would have free English corn and free colonial 
corn, which would preserve the cheap price of 
the loaf ; and I would put on a small differential 
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duty on United States' and foreign com^ which 

would bring them to terms about the introduction 

of our industrial products into their country, for 

this is the only way we can touch the United 

States and make bargaining possible. But to 

go on drawing our food supply from them, and 

not endeavouring to divert it elsewhere so long 

as they refuse to accept our manufactures in 

exchange, or, if they accept them in exchange, 

demand blackmail towards their own taxation out 

of our fair profit from our competition price in 

their market, this is indeed childishness, and that 

we have been able to pursue so ruinous a policy 

so long is due to our enormous accumulated 

wealth. But there are policies so disastrous that 

not even the greatest wealth can withstand them — 

witness the Sherman Act and the present financial 

crisis in the United States. This is said in no 

hostile spirit to the United States, for should 

they be willing to join our Imperial Customs 

Union, and so form an Anglo-Saxon Customs 

Union supported by an allied fleet equal to 

defending that Union, I should look upon this 

as the very best outlook for the political and 

commercial interests of both countries. 

And I believe that even if the Americans were 
to join us in this Customs Union, the British 
farmer would be able to flourish under a system 
of fair play; for the Treasury, recouped by the 
taxation of foreign competing manufactures, would 
be able to relieve the English farmer from the 

D 
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present unfair incidence of taxation on himself, 
and grant him the same favourable treatment 
enjoyed by the Colonial and American food im- 
porters in the interests of cheap food supply for 
the working classes. This is one thing which 
would help the farmer; another is that as America 
becomes more populated, and as their land 
becomes less productive through constant culti- 
vation, and begins to require artificial fertilization, 
the cost of American and Colonial food products 
will go up in price, and so put the English farmer 
in a position to hold his own in competing with 
them. 

Also, under this common-sense and reasonable 
fiscal system the British farmer will be able to 
send out his prize stock as free of duty as the 
Colonial sends his food supply here. This will 
be Free Trade. The English farmer will also 
be on a better footing for competition by adopting 
methods more akin to those pursued by Colonial 
and American agricultural companies. 

So much for the Tariff Question. I have dwelt 

upon it at some length, because it is undoubtedly 

the main cause of the agricultural depression, and 

in a readjustment of our fiscal system I look for the 

first remedy. I now return to the consideration 

of the second remedy, namely, the application of 

limited liability to farming. 

Company ^ould it not be more satisfactory to English 

patriotic investors, who do not know to which comer of 

ment, the globe to turn for an investment for their 
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capital, to invest it in an English land company, 
which they could themselves visit, and in which 
they might take a personal interest, with which 
they might themselves deal, and which would at 
the same time benefit their country by putting 
new life into an industry which, more than any 
other, tends to rear up a strong healthy class, 
the backbone of the country, a class of workers 
of the fine physique necessary for our soldiers 
and sailors, as opposed to the injurious effect of 
the working in factories. 

This would be better than, as has happened, for 
that capital to be invested in some mythical 
farm at the other end of the earth, which may 
not even exist, and about the real value and 
management of which they can form no notion. 

Then look at another aspect of the question. Limited 
Does agriculture get all the talent it could ? Is l^^^ 
it not very much a case of from father to son ? career to 
The father had a farm, and therefore one of the^''''°^°'^°' 
sons, whether possessing a special aptitude for 
this occupation or no, takes on the farm. And 
this tends to the evil of traditional as opposed 
to up-to-date methods of farming. 

Under the limited liability company, however, 
there would be an opening for many a young 
fellow who has a natural talent for farming, and 
who now is forced into a bank, lawyer's office, 
or any other uncongenial occupation for which 
he has no ability, and who might, were the agri- 
cultural career open to him, rise to some very 
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considerable post under a company. Some of 
our most able bank managei^ never had any 
capital, and had it been necessary (as in agri- 
culture) to possess it, some of the greatest talent 
would have been lost to the profession. Farming 
loses much talent this way. 
-A^dvant^e And then consider the talent which would be 
manager, brought out by the tremendous competition which 
there would be for such a post as general manager 
of a large agricultural company. With the im- 
proved technical education of the day, with the 
immense amount of literature which there is upon 
every subject, with the competition there is for 
every post, the order of intelligence of the man 
who was chosen for the head of such an enterprise 
as this would be very much above the ordinary. 
And this man would be directing a whole army 
of workers, admirable specialists and experts in 
their own departments, good captains and soldiers, 
but not capable generals. In other words, not 
understanding the organization and the whole 
financial aspect of the case. Men who would 
be perfect at farming, etc., but not capable of 
keeping their finger on the pulse of the market, 
not capable of striking out a new line, not 
watching the English and foreign markets every 
day in the paper, and originating what would be 
a success, some novelty, some speciality (which 
is what our hard-pressed manufacturers have to 
do). But at present there is no common action 
of this mighty phalanx. They are each doing a 
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petty trade with one another, and competing 
against one another to keep prices down for the 
butchers and middlemen. Supposing in a large 
cotton factory, for instance, every weaver had to 
act on his own responsibility, and sell for himself 
and all without the superintendence of the shrewd 
and experienced general manager, who alone is 
capable of governing the enterprise, what hopeless 
failure would result ! Or again, in comparing 
the system I advocate, and the radical idea of 
three acres and a cow, reflect how the single 
hand-loom weavers, such as I have seen in 
Germany, the very impersonification of poverty, 
each living and working in his own cottage, would 
compare with the large powerful firms with their 
huge plant and machinery. They could not live 
against the large firms, even if they could get 
their goods fairly sold. But, like the English 
tenant farmer, these small workers are the prey 
of the middleman, who comes round and buys 
their wares at starvation prices, and sells them 
at a good price in the big market. This occurs 
not only in the cattle business, but also in the 
butter business in Yorkshire. 

Now, the application of limited liability to 
agriculture would be the salvation of these small 
farmers, whose insufficiency of capital causes them 
to fall an easy prey to the middleman. And so 
far from limited liability causing the destruction 
of small capitalled farmers, it would afford them 
an opportunity of investing their small capital 
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under most favourable conditions, avoiding the 
evil of isolation, and enjoying the power of com- 
bined capital. By issuing the company's capital 
in shares of ten pounds each, the above advantage 
would be secured to the small farmers, and the 
farm-labourer who now thriftily saves up till he 
has one hundred pounds, and then, in his ambition 
to be a farmer, takes a farm and inevitably fails 
from his slender capital being isolated, would be 
able to take some ten-pound shares and to work 
for the company, his capital being backed up by 
a strong combination. These small holdings in 
a sound and well-managed company would be 
better than any agricultural holdings offered to 
the thrift of the poor by the Badical politicians. 
Those small holders would also act as an anti- 
revolutionary force in the country, for they 
would never countenance measures tending to 
confiscation of the Badical section of the Liberal 
party. 
Farmers' But it has been suggested that what would really 
^^"* benefit the English farmer would be a Farmers' 
Union, that the farmers should join together to sell 
their products, and to have a common emporium 
for their products, butter-markets, etc. I do not 
hope much from this. This offers none of the 
advantages which I have enumerated, of a large, 
united, wealthy and enterprising company. There 
is still division and jealousy, and one against 
another. There is still insufficiency of capital. 
There are many masters, all of whom cannot be 
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endowed with the ability possessed by the chosen 
manager of the company. Not bat what the 
Farmers' Union may do much good in calling 
attention to the unfair position of English farmers 
in comparison with the foreigner, in riespect to 
through rates for favouring and facilitating the 
foreign trade ; and, indeed, for calling public and 
parliamentary attention to any grievances which 
they have. But this could never make the revolu- 
tion in the financial position of agriculture which 
it is my belief the application to English land of 
the strong syndicate principle so successful in 
every other branch of trade and finance would do. 
The Farmers' Union alone, so far from being a 
quickening force in the profitableness of English 
agriculture, might even degenerate into a political 
engine against the landlords as the Trades Unions 
have done against the manufacturers. But what 
the country wants is not that the drowning tenant 
farmer should engulf the landlord with him and 
both go down together, but to save both by making 
land a sound and dividend-earning investment for 
capital ; but the confiscation tendency of Eadical 
measures, and still more of Eadical programmes, 
can only lead to the opposite result, namely, 
scaring capital out of land. Do not let dema- 
gogues delude their prey into thinking that land- 
loids and capitalirts are an inexhaustible source 
of wealth from which the working classes can 
draw to any amount, and which will never run 
dry; they are partners; kill one, and the other 
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will die, each is necessary to the other. To 
attempt to separate them is as futile as, in the 
fable told by the aged Menenius Agrippa, was 
the attempt of the members to live without the 
stomach. 
Company The Company must buy as well as work the 
iMid?^ laiid. The diflficulty arising from duality is here 
done away with, and the evil of the miserable 
squalor of a peasant proprietor is also avoided. 
The duality of working the farm is only tolerable 
in the case of the great landlord whose tenant 
farmers must look upon themselves as the most 
fortunate of men. One hears it said abroad, that 
in England, the feudal system has survived more 
than in any other country in Europe, and it is 
not difficult to find farms held by the retainers 
of the old families, where the ancestors of the 
tenant farmer have fought with the ancestors of 
the squire or landlord so far back as the wars of 
the Boses. This is a luxury for the rich, like 
their park, old ancestral hall, and picture-gallery. 
It has mutual obligations. Where the farmer is 
an old retainer, the manorial system is seen at 
its best. But if capital is wanting, surely a dis- 
solution of partnership, in favour of a company 
with sufficient capital, would be the best way out 
of the situation, the inherent weakness of duality 
being liable here to produce friction and a loosen- 
ing of the old tie. But if this is so with the old 
families, how much more is it the case where no 
such honourable associations exist, and where the 
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manorial system is not an inherited tradition, but 
a form of land tenure under which the present 
owner or his immediate relations have made an 
investment in land? The money aspect is the 
only one here, and if through the poverty of the 
landlord and tenant the farm cannot be worked, 
it is better for it to be sold to a company; and 
even where each hftve some capital, I think it 
might often be more profitable to them to start a 
company and get others to join. I advocate the 
application of limited liability companies on a large 
scale to English land. The late Lord Derby 
told the farmers at an Agricultural meeting in 
Lancashire, that if they wanted to get hold of 
land they should form themselves into a company 
to do so, that they did not require confiscatory 
legislation for it. But I suggest that both parties, 
capitalists, landlords, and tenants, should make 
use of this means. 

Li the mere dairy business there is nothing Dairy 
new. Limited liability companies, such as the *^^™^^^^^* 
Aylesbury, already exist ; but a much larger scope 
is suggested by the writer in comparison with 
which the Dairy Farming Company is a one-sided 
enterprise, depending too much on a speciality. 
There are also limited liability companies for 
horse breeding, etc., such as the Stand Stud 
Company, to which the same remark is applicable. 
But what is here suggested is, large capital, com- 
prehensive working of all branches of agriculture 
possible to be made profitable by the shrewdest 
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head and the most perfect organization — to acquire 
the sledge-hammer strength of combined capital, 
and combined human energy and talent. Of 
course success will depend upon the discretion of 
the general manager of the company. He must 
try everything which experience and his own 
judgment lead him to suppose will prove a profit- 
able branch of agriculture in England; but he 
will not touch anything from prejudice or father- 
to-son tradition which will not pay a fair 
percentage. 

The company would buy the land, put up im- 
provements according to the up-to-date -notions of 
its experienced manager (who must be cosmopolitan, 
knowing and having worked on farms abroad and 
in the colonies), and then the company would sell 
the land to a company of farmers, having demon- 
strated to them the profitableness of the farm 
worked on the company's model cosmopolitan 
principles. I maintain that the starting of a 
number of such companies with adequate capital 
would do more for agriculture in England than 
the Farmers' Union. And this idea has been 
suggested to my mind by a remark of one of our 
largest local landowners to the effect that he had 
spent as much money in walls and improvements 
on his estate (during the whole of his tenure on 
it, extending over many years) as the amount 
received in rents. In other words, this large 
amount of capital had remained totally without 
interest. The landlord had been a charitable 
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institution. The whole of the rents had gone in 
improvements. This suggested to the writer that 
this enormous sum of money represented by the 
rent-roll of these large estates during a period of 
years would, as capital of a large company, repre- 
sent a profit-bearing force for the benefit of both 
landlord and tenant, which in its present form it 
is not doing, resembling more money spent on the 
improvement and laying out a magnificent park 
and mansion than a sound business investment. 
And this thought appHes very strongly to the 
reductions in rents made by the same landlord, 
for the profits could be kept up by a different 
system of investing the capital in land, the loss 
represented by these reductions would be saved 
to both landlord and tenant. 

Again, the company, by taking and improving ComiMmy 
land and stock in one neighbourhood, then selling ^^^^" 
their farms and buying land elsewhere, and again *orce. 
improving and selling, would not only make a sub- 
stantial profit for itself out of these transactions, but 
would at the same time act as an educational force 
for agriculture in the country. And this would be 
the best possible school of farming. Lads having 
a talent that way would be sent by their fathers 
first to the Board or Grammar School, according 
as their means prompted, and would then be 
apprenticed to this company, where they would 
learn the latest, speediest, and most profitable 
methods of farming. The general manager would 
have seen and taken part in farming in all soils 
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and climates, and would be no mean tutor in 
the art. 

The company might also have a large annual 
sale of horses and other live stock, well advertised, 
for which they would get a reputation, and they 
would, through the interest of their directors (who 
would be the most influential men in agricultural 
circles), get down a fashionable crowd from 
London. Members of the leading sporting and 
agricultural clubs and others might be invited 
down to the head-quarters of the company and 
entertained at the expense of the company during 
the sale week. This would all tend to advertise 
the company and to get up a reputation for the 
special breeds of which they had made a speciality. 
Farmers, also, who were shareholders of, or on a 
friendly footing with the firm, might also send 
their stock to be sold at the same time on payment 
of a commission to the company. 

I have ventured to make some suggestions like 
this about details, but the object of this article 
is merely to sketch out the general idea. From 
what has been said, it will be seen that a large 
capital is indispensable to carry out such a 
scheme, and that without the combination of large 
working capital the before-mentioned good results 
could not be obtained. 

To sum up, the farmer loses the profit of 
agriculture by lettiQg go the product of his 
industry too soon. He has reared the beast, why 
should he let any one else reap the profits of his 
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work? He and Mb landlord as partners should 
see the business through, and take care that no 
one else gets their rightful profit. For this capital 
is necessary. Where landlord and tenant have 
not enough for this, limited liability offers a 
device for procuring it. The farmer labours under 
the following disadvantages : — 

1. He is as a rule too much of a farming 
specialist and too little of a business man. 

2. His insufficiency of capital renders it im- 
possible for him to hold on to his stock, and so 
make farming profitable. 

8. A result of the last, the little farmers, by 
competition among themselves, play into the hands 
of the middleman, to whom they are an easy prey. 

That, as opposed to the above disadvantages, the 
limited liability system of working land would 
offer the following advantages : — 

1. The general manager would be a shrewd man 
of business, and would look to the business side of 
the enterprise purely and simply. 

2. The company's large capital would make it 
able to get the full profit out of farming by always 
getting to the best market and selling the product 
of their industry direct to the consumer. 

3. And would so be independent of the middleman. 
The company would offer a career to young men 

with agricultural tastes, and so get much talent 
into the profession which now the lack of capital 
keeps out. 
The company would offer patriotic investment 
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for British capital^ and at the same time be more 
reliable than foreign land companies. 

The company would, through the experience of 
its manager and the perfection of its method of 
farming, be an excellent school for young men 
wishing to learn farming, and by buying farms in 
different parts of the country, putting up the latest 
improvements in buildings on them and working 
them profitably, and then moving on elsewhere, 
would be an educational force to surrounding 
farmers. 

That the limited liability system would remedy 
the weak point in the manorial system. 

That in comparison with the Farmers' Union, 
it offers the advantages of a united phalanx under 
one able leader, as against many masters, all of 
whom cannot possess the requisite capital and 
talents for chief command. 

It has also been suggested that the British 
farmer is unfairly weighted with taxation against 
the foreigner, who is admitted into our market 
without entrance fee. 

In a word, the conviction is expressed that English 
land might be profitably worked by the application 
to it of limited liability on a large scale. 



PARTY GOVERNMENT 

AND THE 

HOUSE OF LOKDS. 



" La fama che la yostra casa onora 
Grida i signori, e grida la contrada." 

In the following pages I propose to consider Subject. 
the disadvantages of party government, and to 
endeavour to elicit from this investigation the 
possible direction in which a remedy for its evils 
may be found. And I think that it will be found 
in a judicious admixture of the elective and of the 
non-elective principle in the Government of the 
country. 

I have also insisted upon the advantages of 
severe qualifications and tests, as opposed to the 
aura poptdi which sends men to the Lower House, 
and I have ventured to suggest that a reform of 
the House of Lords is one which is not so urgent 
as that of both Houses of Parliament, and a better 
apportionment of their respective functions in the 
interests of perfect equilibrium of Government, and 
good representation of the respective interests in 
the country in proportion to their importance. I 
have claimed for the Upper House that it might, 
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with advantage to the welfare of the country, be 
entrusted with larger powers and a wider sphere 
of influence, for we find that not the least of 
the evils inseparable from the working of party 
government in the House of Commons is the 
necessity for each Government to make bids for 
the votes of different and often unimportant 
sections of their supporters, to whose interests 
they are obliged to give greater prominence (in 
order to keep together their party majority) than 
the importance of those interests, in comparison 
with other more vital ones, would justify, in the 
interests of the whole community. 

Having chosen a very wide subject, I shaU first 
consider the value and importance of an Upper 
House in party government generally, and then 
endeavour to defend the House of Lords against 
the charge that it is a barrier to national progress, 
and finally deduce from these considerations a 
possible sphere of increased national usefulness for 
a reconstructed Upper House. 

I shall base my claim for the value of the House 
of Lords in party government such as we now 
possess, and for the transference to it of more 
important functions, upon the fact that, owing to 
the salutary admixture of the hereditary principle 
in its constitution, it is to a great extent removed 
from the immediate whirlpool of party politics, and 
so able to look more dispassionately, and therefore 
in a more patriotic spirit, upon the national issues 
presented to it. For a chance majority of the 
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House of Commons does not necessarily represent 
the abiding will and best judgment of the nation^ 
for that majority may have been obtained by 
promising one measure in one province and 
another measure in another part of the country, 
and hence, were the whole country ever asked to 
pronounce upon one undisguised issue, instead of 
their representatives, a very different result might 
often be obtained. 

And it is idle for that party which has for its 
object political change to complain that the House 
of Lords exercises its privilege of referring back 
Radical measures oftener than Conservative ones ; 
it is obvious that a national and patriotic Chamber 
will desire to have the unequivocal expression of 
the will of the nation before submitting to any 
constitutional change, and therefore require to 
refer back these measures to the only Court of 
Appeal in legislation, the constituencies, oftener 
than it will require to do in the case of Conservative 
measures, the aims of that party being, as its name 
implies, to preserve the stability and consistency 
of our constitution, and only advocating such 
reforms as naturally grow out of the constitution, 
and as its natural development with the fresh 
requirements of the national growth of population, 
the progress of thought and science, and the 
exigencies of the time may indicate. 

And what would be the ultimate outcome of the 
triumph^ of the present agitation against the Upper 
House, were it to become a political cypher, and 

£ 
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the House of Commons for the moment in office to 
be supreme and absolute, and the Second Chamber 
never able to raise its voice in protest, nor resist 
the demand of an ephemeral majority in the Lower 
House ? The result would surely be that we 
should find ourselves in the unenviable position 
in which France was at the end of the last century 
under the Convention. We should be in a con- 
stant state of political revolution — than which 
nothing could be worse for the welfare of the com- 
munity. For were party government to reign 
supreme, unqualified by the existence of a Second 
Chamber, we might have one party to-day abolish- 
ing the Monarchy, and disestablishing the Church 
of England, and the next year the other party 
coming into office and re-establishing both these 
institutions, only to be again abolished by the 
return to power of their opponents. This is, 
indeed, the deductio ad absurdum of absolute and 
unalloyed party government. The admixture 
of the hereditary principle is, however, a great 
check upon this dangerous tendency of party 
government, and in support of this view I will 
quote an utterance of Mr. Gladstone's — 

"I am not adverse to the intermixture of the hereditary 
principle in our institutions. In a mixed society, in a mixed 
Government, it has many merits as qualifying the action of 
many principles, which would be more unchecked without it." 
—(Speech in Edinburgh, August 30th, 1884.) 

And even in America, which is considered the 
typical democracy, a chance majority of one House 
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is in no wise absolute, the Upper House (Congress) 
having the right to reject their measures. 

The Upper House, therefore, will tend, in so far 
as it has a voice in guiding the destinies of the 
country, to give unity of purpose and continuity 
to the national policy in the province of external 
and colonial affairs, and at the same time will 
exert its influence in the sphere of internal affairs 
to prevent any interest, momentarily all powerful 
in the faction fight of party, from crippling any 
other important interest to the detriment of the 
well-being of the whole community. 

Again, the fact of the Upper House not being 
elective does not prevent it from being representa- 
tive, for it represents what is the real backbone 
of the country — agriculture and land. And a re- 
constructed Upper House, such as will be discussed 
later, would be eminently representative of the 
various interests of the country and the empire. 
For it is surely an anomaly in our system of 
Government that the colonies have no direct 
representation in the deliberations of the Im- 
perial Parliament at Westminster, though they 
are so much interested in the result of those 
deliberations. 

The claim of the extreme wing of the Eadical 
party that they represent the will of the nation, 
and that anything which thwarts the realisation 
of their projects is a barrier to the will of the 
nation, and must therefore be swept away in the 
interests of perfect working of representative 
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Government, is an unfounded one. For the solid 
common sense of the nation is not with them in 
their desire to sweep away the Upper Chamber, 
which, by-the-by, is a co-ordinate power, and has, 
therefore, as perfect a right to refuse to be 
abolished or reduced to a nullity as the House of 
Commons, and this could only be done by a 
revolution. But a comparison with a similar 
struggle recorded in our history between two 
co-ordinate powers might not be encouraging to 
the aspirations of the National Liberal Federation 
in their desire to abolish the House of Lords. 
For that struggle resulted in the triumph of the 
Parliament because they had the sense of the 
community and the whole weight of the Moderate 
party on their side at first, so long as they were 
fighting against an undue encroachment on their 
privileges by the King. But as soon as they 
carried that success too far, and seized upon 
absolute power by usurping the prerogatives of 
their co-ordinate power (the Crown), then public 
feeling turned, and, coming into sympathy with 
the Eoyal party, caused their return to power. 

The lesson of this seems to be that the feeling 
of the community would be with the House of 
Lords if any attempt were made by the Lower 
House to encroach upon their priviieges and 
prerogatives by seeking to override their consti- 
tutional power of resisting revolutionary or ill- 
considered measures. For the common sense of 
the community, aware that the danger of absolute 
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power in the hands of one body constitutes the 
necessity for a second Chamber^ would look with 
disfavour upon the attempt of one power in the 
State to arrogate to itself the prerogatives of 
another^ and so usurp absolute power. At least 
this is how I read the lesson of historical analogy. 
I believe there lies deeply engrained in the hearts 
of our people a belief in the value of our tried 
institutions, and that they treat with quiet con- 
tempt the noisy clamour raised against them, 
conscious of their power to defend these institu- 
tions. For the intelligence of our working men 
enables them to see that mere Board School 
instruction cannot take the place of a liberal 
education, and prompts them to look to the upper 
and educated classes for political guidance and 
enlightenment, and it is the fault therefore of 
the governing class if they fall short of the expec- 
tations of their fellow-citizens or abdicate the 
functions which it is their duty and privilege to 
perform. 

There is one province of government for which Foreign 
I think a party and democratic chamber such as abu pro-** 
the House of Commons * eminently unfitted, and S^^® ^^' 

•' House so 

that is Foreign Policy. In this I think there ought consti- 
to be continuity and a responsible foreign minister*"*®^* 
who has no need to truckle to the wretched ins and 
outs of party electioneering, but who would enjoy 

* Had the Lower House undivided control of our Indian 
Empire, we should probably not long retain possession of that • 
vital portion of our dominions, for the CJommons have already by 
foolish resolutions seriously endangered the stability of our rule» 
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the confidence of every intelligent patriotic English- 
man, and who would be elected and remain in 
power irrespective of party. 
Yhg It seems a great misfortune to the country that 

o?'tte^°^ everything should come under the tyranny of the 
party spirit all-devouring party spirit. One might, at least, 
sphweTf ^® thankful that the law and justice was admin- 
men?a i ^^*®^®^ ^^ England apart from all party consider- 
fortune ; atious. But the Eadicals have actually got up a 
ment^id ^^^P^ai^* ^ Parliament that there are more 
be a boon. Conservative magistrates than there are Eadical 
ones. It is, I think, a pitiable thing that party 
spirit should so get the better of common sense 
that men should wish to introduce this element 
mto the province of all others from which it ought 
to be excluded in the interests of the public good ; 
for if once our magistrates and judges are to be 
elected, then they will have to truckle to wretched 
party considerations, and will not be able to dis- 
pense that equal justice for which they are peer- 
less throughout the world. And so far from 
wishing to increase the party spirit, and to extend 
it to spheres like this, from which it has up to 
now been happily excluded, I would endeavour to 
exclude it from spheres where it already exists 
to the detriment of public spirit and the welfare 
of the State. Notably is this the case in its 
application to local affairs such as small town 
councils, etc. 

And one of the most mischievous developments 
of this spread of the party spirit, and the proof 
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of how party spirit militates against the true 
performance of the highest duties of Government, 
is the fear of Government to allow the Executive 
of the law to deal with the rowdies, and the con- 
sequent timidity in duly upholding the law and 
punishing any transgression of it, and not affording 
absolute protection to those who wish to work, for 
fear of offending some small vote. They are so 
afraid of offending any little factor that good govern- 
ment is difficult. And I maintain that in the 
province of Imperial affairs, it would be better that 
the Foreign Minister should be chosen by some such 
electorate as the two Houses of Commons, and that 
it should be understood that this was a patriotic 
and not a party question, in considering which. 
Englishmen could for one moment forget to which 
faction they belonged, and remember only that 
they were citizens of the same great empire. 

The House of Lords is recruited from the finest AdvwitageB 
intelligences in commerce, law, and finance, and cratic^ver 
the army; and I should like to see them gi^^ii §JJ^cratic 
more part in the government of the country, and, govem- 
if necessary, infused with new blood from the Hite ^^^ * 
of every department. Their education and tradi- 
tions fit them to play a foremost part in politics, 
as their sons or brothers are always to the front 
when pluck and energy are required for the widen- 
ing of our empire in war or the development of 
our colonies. They are fitted for legislative func- 
tions by the fact of the enormous stake they have 
In the country, which is, together with their 
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traditional and trained intelligence, a surety that 
they will be patriotic in their instincts, of which we 
coidd not be sure in a Chamber elected on the 
manhood-suffrage principle, where mob and rabble 
who had no stake in the country could outvote 
the whole of the House of Lords representing so 
great a stake, and public spirit is the sine qtid non 
of the good statesman. 
Chamber If a Chamber is to be truly representative of the 

elected on • • j. i « j^i i •x a. ^ 

manhood- vanous intcrcsts of the country, it cannot be so on 

prSSpie ^^^ manhood-suffrage principle, because there are 

not truly many interests which are numerically small in 

tiyro?'^ voting power, though none the less vital to the 

nation. j^^^y pQUtj^.^ ^jj^ which such a Chamber, with its 

sense of irresponsibility to every interest in the 
country excepting the one which has elected it, 
will entirely ignore, and the welfare of the whole 
country will be impaired. There are many small 
members in the body, but let one be extinguished 
and the whole body will suffer; there are many 
such small interests in the body politic. Besides, 
the very fact of the body politic having so many 
interests furnishes the ground upon which Plato 
contends that the body ought not, with its many 
desires, to rule. Because, as in the case of the 
incontinent man, the desires are so many that 
the interest of the whole cannot be brought about 
by the rule of the many. It is the best, the most 
intelligent, the head, which should rule in the well- 
ordered state as in the well-disciplined individual. 
The grit and resource shown by the thorough- 
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bred Englishman in fighting in oar armies against 
climate and odds (the mortality being always 
greater among the officers in every action)^ and 
the same grit shown in pioneering in the colonies^ 
by which our empire has become what it is, are 
a conclusive answer to those who seek to disparage 
the services to the country of the upper classes, 
and by making invidious comparisons to set up 
class jealousies. The fact is, that each class 
contributes its quota to the national welfare. Our 
glorious constitution, which has taken a thousand 
years to form, may, according to such false 
prophets, be in one session mutilated and ex- 
perimented upon by a bare majority, elected by 
a mob in answer to some passing political war- 
cry ; by an ephemeral burst of feeling or indigna- 
tion, but not by the deliberate will and best 
judgment of the nation. 

This grit shown in pioneering is also the 
strongest argument against the pettifogging policy 
of the little England school, who would emasculate 
a noble and governing race, and make them a 
parcel of shopkeepers, whose supreme end and 
object would be money making. This is an 
important element in life, but not the only one 
of a highly civilized and great nation; and the 
lessons taught to our sons by the responsibility 
of the Indian civil and military services, and by 
roughing it in the colonies, is of inestimable value 
in moulding the qualities which make Englishmen 
what they are as individuals, make the English 
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nation what it is as a nation. If we were to 
reduce the British empire on the map to 
England, we should, by the same act, reduce the 
Englishman from what he is to-day, a repre- 
sentative of the ideal Athenian (avrapicijc), the 
most cosmopolitan man of many resources and 
sympathies, to the insular and one-sided man of 
many prejudices. In reducing the British empire 
on the map, you would reduce the Englishman's 
stature, intellectual, physical, and moral. 

The Platonic theory of the different metals has 
not lost its appositeness. The best government 
is, and must be, as the word implies, aristocratic. 
Only let us be sure of getting the aristos. What 
we hear of the utter corruption of American 
politics abundantly shows the effect of manhood 
suffrage on rampant democracy. The demos has 
many impulses and desires, and so, like the 
incontinent man, it cannot have one determined 
and consistent policy; it will be swayed first by 
one impulse and then by another, as each gets 
the upper hand. Therefore the demds should be 
powerful, but not all-powerful. 

Absolute freedom is a myth. Discipline is just 
as necessary to the body politic as to the individual. 
If absolute freedom existed, society and civilization 
could not exist; we should return to a state of 
barbarism. The object of law is to restrict personal 
freedom for the good of the greatest number. Men 
must have rulers, as was shown by the French, 
after they had thrown off the Eoyal power, and had 
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been tyrannized over by one clique after another ; 
they fell into the hands of the strictest and 
severest disciplinarian that ever sat on the throne, 
in comparison with whom the man whom they 
beheaded was a benign and beneficent father to 
his people. We must have rulers, let us have 
the best, and the most enlightened; and, above 
all things, let us make every safeguard against 
revolutionary legislation. Should the country in 
a momentary fit of excitement lose its head, let 
us have every safeguard against such a passing 
phase of feeling being able to find permanent 
expression in law, before the nation has had time 
to recover from its momentary Verwirrung. 

The tendency of Eadicalism is to be unpractical, 
to treat the state of society as ideal. Whereas 
it is the duty of a wise ruler to recognize the 
infirmities of man, and to legislate for man as 
he is, and not as he should be. It is the favourite 
reply of a Radical, when you point out to him how 
unfit to decide and utterly unconcerned is the 
ordinary man about our foreign and imperial 
affairs: "He is not capable yet, but we must 
make him." But until he is made so, the case 
is unaltered, for the possession of electoral power 
does not in itself teach the use of it. Let those 
who are in love with this most hazardous occupa- 
tion, trying experiments in legislation, first go and Experience 
see the result of similar experiments in America, experf-'^ 
Let them remember that they are experimenting ments in 
with the two most complex of all sciences (political science. 
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and social), where exactness is not to be found 
with absolute certainty as in the mathematical 
sciences ; and let them remember that the subject- 
matter of their experiment is living and feeling 
humanity. Let the political surgeon, therefore, 
not be surprised when a House representing that 
senatorial clinging to what has, with all its 
defects, stood the fiery test of time (the British 
Constitution), when a House which in this respect 
has acquired the qualities characteristic of age 
and experience, the very counterpart of that 
Boman Senate to which the Bomans (the greatest 
rulers and lawgivers the world has known) 
entrusted the highest powers, to which they 
attributed the highest wisdom, which was the 
source by its slowly-to-be-moved policy of the 
greatness of Bome, which was at the height of 
its power when Bome was greatest, and which 
only lost that power with the decadence of the 
Boman empire; let the political surgeon, I say, 
not be surprised when the modern counterpart 
of this Boman Senate says to him, perform your 
experiments in political vivisection upon some 
other body politic, and when you can demonstrate 
to us their success, we may be disposed to consent 
to the operation upon the body politic which is 
entrusted to us. 
toies^f ^^^ demagogue, however, has not that feeling 
responsible of a trust Committed to him. With him patriotism 
ekcted IB unknown ; it is personal advancement, and the 
legislator, temperance, Irish, Nonconformist, and other votes 
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are the cards with which he plays to win his 
gamble. Where will so disinterested, so inexpen- 
sive, and so truly free a form of government be 
found as our mixed monarchy? The duties of 
magistrates and members of Parliament, the judicial 
and revisionary functions of the Upper House all 
unpaid — and done in a far more just and equitable 
way: far more upright and free from corruption 
than in America. 

And I think that the present tendency of people 
to give up and concede at once the axiom that 
hereditary government is indefensible, and that 
only the elective principle is able to stand the 
search-light of modem thought, is a complete 
mistake. I think there is a great deal to be said 
for the hereditary principle. The hereditary legis- 
lator, as opposed to the paid member, has a 
sense of personal responsibility which the other 
has not. 

An American going into politics never imagines Ck>ntrast of 
he is going for patriotism, but for business. This and ^ 
brings about the state of political disease called g^*^^*^^ 
timocracy — the rule of the richest as opposed to govem- 
the rule of the best, and it is absurd to think that, ™*° ' 
if the electors are not the most fitting, the rulers 
can be the best, which is what is required. 
Whereas in America, politics are only one gigantic 
financial speculation ; a good and patriotic govern- 
ment cannot be the outcome of such a system. 
And the public spirit shown by a section of the 
Liberal party who, putting the welfare of their 
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country before personal ambition, refused to take 
office contrary to their convictions, would be looked 
for in vain under a system of paid members, who 
would make a living out of political agitation.* 

But the healthiest condition for a country is that 
the electors should be taken from the solid and 
common sense class, and should represent the 
golden mean, neither too much electoral power 
being in the hand of the lowest^ or of the highest, 
of the richest, or the poorest. 
Represen- Por a danger of revolution exists whenever there 
l^ouidbe ^s *oo great a divergence between those actually 
in proper- holding the political power, and those possessing 
force. the intellectual and physical force in the country, 
e.g. an oligarchy who acted despotically. The 
same remark, however, applies equally in a too 
great lowering of the franchise, should it ever go 
so far as manhood suffrage; this means putting 
the cripple, the worthless, the idle vagabond who 
never did a good day's work in his life, on a par 
with the industrious man, to say nothing of the 
question of intelligence, which seems to me of 
great importance in reference to the affairs of a 
great empire. I think there should be a money 
qualification to represent work, and also one of 
intelligence, to represent education ; for an 
illiterate voter is an anachronism. Also, if the 

* Mr. Chamberlain's answer to an interruption in favour of 
paid members is worth quoting. ** That interruption," he said, 
** must oome from an intending candidate, for this proposal will 
cost the country £250,000 per annum to pay 670 members, 600 of 
whom do not desire it.*' 
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country accepts the principle of graduated taxation, 
there ought to be graduated electoral power. The 
rich man is asked to contribute more to imperial 
revenue out of his income and capital, accumulated 
by his intelligence and businesslike habits. As he 
does more for the country, he ought to have more 
say in what is done with his money ; Ihis is the 
true principle of representation, and if we are not 
to have the House of Lords, or if the House of 
Lords is to be made a cypher, the House of Com- 
mons must be reformed. 

Bepresentation must be in accordance with 
burdens borne, and the minorities must be repre- 
sented by a law not allowing a constitution-changing 
measure to be passed except by a majority of two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the House. But if the 
political machinery could only be left alone, this 
would be the best thing for the country, for it 
works very well as it is, so long as each party will 
be content not to strain any temporary advantage 
too far. And this is what has prevailed in Eng- 
land, and it is by that moderation and by that 
not pressing too far any transient party victory 
that a sound and salutary policy has been able 
to be carried on by the English Government. 

But if, as the present Government contend, 
directly a Government got a majority, no matter 
of how few, no matter by what means obtained, 
by whatever conjuring with different interests, the 
whole political complexion of the country could be 
altered and revolutionized, then we should no 
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longer be in a sound condition for political progress. 
The freest country in the world is England. The 
American boasts that he has no queen, no one 
above him, but he has a set of political speculators 
who are making money out of his political aspira- 
tions, instead of responsible persons animated by 
a sense of their duty to the community. He has 
no queen, but he has the almighty dollar above 
him, and he is in bondage to this greatest of all 
tyrannies, whilst we enjoy a right royal freedom. 
Freedom consists in equality before the law, and 
in the integrity of the administration of the law ; 
but how can this liberty be enjoyed where judge- 
ships are purchasable and judgments purchasable ? 
Is this freedom, or bondage to Mammon ? 
House of Besides, our principle of recognizing different 
meaM of ^^^^^ 0^ socicty as opposed to the American one 
rewarding of a pretended equality (which exists in name 

services to i v 

the State. Only), has the great advantage of recognition of 
services done. However high we are in rank, 
there is always in our aristocratic constitution 
some means by which, if we do our services 
to our country and fellow-men, we may rise 
higher ; or, if we do otherwise, we may sink in 
the social scale; and that those men who rise 
to the high distinction of peers of the realm, 
should have some special share in the manage- 
ment of the country's affairs, seems only natural 

&of and fitting. 

minority Bcsidcs, I entirely controvert the assertion that 

SS^m^ majorities should be endowed with absolute and 
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supreme power, and I ask for the due representa- 
tion of minorities. Where is a better example 
than the present one ? The Badicals have a small 
majority (which is in no wise representative of 
public feeling, for population is not proportionately 
represented*), and were it not for the House of 
Lords, that slender majority, which is really 
nothing, if you consider the total figures, would, 
according to the proposed Badical method of 
government, be able to have its own will, and 
absolutely and entirely override the will of a 
minority almost as powerful as itself in numbers. 

It seems to me that majorities, especially slender 
ones, are of all things the most unrepresentative, 
for they represent only one point of view. But if 
our House of Commons is to be mended, it is, in 
my opinion, only to be done by giving the Opposi- 
tion a greater share in the Government, and not 
allowing the Government to be to-day all blue and 
to-morrow all green. This worked well as long as 
mutual consideration was practised, and the strong 
feeling of minorities was respected. But now that 
one party is determined to use its little moment 
of office to hew and break down right and left — 
Church, House of Lords, or anything that comes 
in its way — ^it is time for the country, in the 
interests of a consistent national policy, to insist 
upon some adequate representation of powerful 
minorities, and to lay down the conditions upon 

• England having a right to twenty-seven more, and Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland twenty-seven less. 
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which radical and revolutionary measures can be 

passed. Let us be thankful that the House of 

Lords is able for the moment to step in and do us 

this inestimable service. 

Is the But the National Liberal Federation would have 

Honsea ^s believo that the House of Lords is the great 

^"j?r*^ barrier in the way of national progress. 

progress. It would be interesting, and possibly instructive, 

to examine the truth of this contention. In order 

to do so, it is necessary first to inquire what 

progress means, and in what political progress 

consists. Progress means advancement. Progress 

consists in going forward, not in going backward ; 

in building up, and not in pulling down. Political 

progress, therefore, would consist in enlarging and 

consolidating that great empire, in developing and 

adapting that noble constitution which it has been 

our privilege to inherit from our ancestors. Every 

generation should progress in wisdom and prosperity 

by standing on the shoulders, metaphorically, of 

the generation which preceded them — ^that is, by 

adding on to and embellishing their work ; but if, 

on the other hand, we destroy and pull to pieces 

the work of those who went before us, we shall be 

carrying on a policy of retrogression and not of 

Retrogreft- progress. And such a retrogressive policy, it 

o7RiSic2^ would appear, the Eadical party have been carrying 

P*^' on of late in two ways. 

1. Home Firstly — By an attempt to separate the Govem- 

^°^®' ment of Ireland from that of Great Britain, 

although it is necessary to the safety of our islands 
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that they should be united as closely politically 
as they are geographically. 

History teaches us how slowly and laboriously 
have these islands of ours grown from a number of 
disunited and petty states into one United Kingdom, 
the most glorious the world has ever known, and 
yet the Eadical party asks us to retrace our steps, 
and instead of going forward with the spirit of 
modern progress which has united France into one 
kingdom, Italy into one kingdom, Germany and 
Austria each into one empire, to go back to the 
days of the Norman kings, when England was 
always at war with Wales and Scotland, and 
Ireland was at war with itself. The Eadical party 
has attempted to undo the work of centuries, the 
House of Lords has endeavoured to preserve the 
fruit of civilization, the growth of enlightenment 
and the unifying influences of increased facilities 
for communication. Which, I ask, is the champion 
of progress, the National Liberal Federation or the 
House of Lords ? 

Secondly — The Eadical party are now pursuing 2. Attack 
a backward policy in attempting to pull down our ^^ ^°'^^* 
constitution which is the product of ages of political 
growth, and which is the most perfect form of 
government ever possessed either by ourselves or 
any other country. We have inherited this consti- 
tution, and we shall be progressing in so far as we 
develop it and make it work more excellently and 
in accordance with the requirements of our time ; 
but by destroying it we should be retrograding in 
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the direction of primitive and imperfect forms of 
government. Now, this present attack of the 
Badical party on the House of Lords is aiming a 
blow at the integrity of our constitution, for were 
the Upper House abolished, as some of them 
propose, or rendered nugatory, as others wish, 
the perfection of our political machinery would be 
impaired. The balance would be lost and the 
whole power would fall to one portion of the com- 
munity stronger in numbers (as the crew of the 
ship), but, like the crew, not perhaps possessed of 
the experience and skill necessary to guide the 
vessel through the angry sea of conflicting interests 
at home and the maze of foreign politics abroad. 
If we are to have progress, it is not in the direction 
of altering the political machinery that we shall 
arrive at it — ^time so spent can only tend to retard 
it, for it takes time for newly appointed powers to 
find out their exact province and to learn the art 
of governing. They are more likely to resemble 
Plato's comparison of the young early introduced 
to philosophy, who he compares to the puppy 
desiring to pull everything to pieces. 

What is really wanted for material progress is 
to foster the unifying influence of patriotism and 
to counteract the disintegrating tendency of party 
government by the formation of a national and re- 
presentative Imperial Chamber, which will be in- 
dependent of both parties, and able dispassionately 
to consider the great evils and problems of the day, 
and to remember that they are all Englishmen sent 
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to represent Englishmen and to do something for 
England, in which term I include all the British 
empire and members of it, and to desist from that 
disintegrating policy that has of late disgraced one 
political party which has been raking up century- 
old forgotten grievances of extinct nationalities, 
inflaming religious animosities, calling attention to 
local and class grievances, to set province against 
province and class against class, instead of trying 
to soothe any national sensibilities, to appease any 
religious animosities, to reconcile any conflicting 
interests of employer and employed, in order by 
so doing to promote the well-being, unity, and 
harmony of our country. This would be the policy 
and aim of the reconstructed House of Lords, and 
this is a necessary and first princijple of any pro- 
gress, national, political, social, or commercial. 
Who are the really great in philosophy or in 
statecraft ? There must soon come a reaction 
against the present analytic spirit which is in 
vogue in all spheres of human thought. The truly 
great statesman, as the truly great philosopher, is 
surely he who, having thoroughly comprehended 
the lessons of the analytic methods of thought, is 
able on the ruins to build up something. There 
must be a reaction from the destructive to the 
constructive method. But what much greater 
talents are required for success in this ! 

In a word, I contend what we want to do is, not ^idening 

' 'of sphere 

to do away with the House of Lords, but, if possible, of upper 
to find for it provinces of still greater usefulness — desS^We. 



1 
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to develop, not to contract its influence. The 
misfortune for our country would be if we were to 
drive out of political life a body of men who form 
an institution which, once lost, could never be 
restored, nor could any fitting substitute be found. 
For one of the most redeeming and hopeful aspects 
of English political life is that men of family, of 
culture, education, and refinement, men who enjoy 
a cultured leisure which especially fits them for 
the impartial consideration of great issues, are not 
driven from a public career by the nauseous and 
dishonourable atmosphere of public corruption, 
as within our experience happens elsewhere to the 
detriment of public good. 

Let us hope it may long be possible for ol apiaroi 

to devote ro ^iXriGrov Iv eavroig to the service of 

this country. 

Possible I have dwelt at some length upon the evils of 

evils of *°' P^^*y government, but it would be an idle and 

party thaukless task merely to bewail the present ten- 

ment. deucy of public affairs if one was not prepared to 

point out in what direction salvation was to be 

looked for. And it must not be inferred from 

what has been said that the writer is blind to the 

manifold advantages of the elected chamber. He 

merely wishes to raise a protest against the claim 

of a small majority of this House to be absolute. 

It is the part of the writer and thinker to sug- 
gest, of the statesman to recognize what is feasible 
in such suggestions, and what comes within the 
pale of practical politics. The air is full of sug- 
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gestions for reforming the House of Lords^ and 
from what has been said of the evils inseparable 
from the working of parties in the Lower House, it 
will be clear that any suggestion having for its 
object the strengthening of the non-party element 
of our constitutional Government will be worth the 
consideration of those who have the welfare of the 
country at heart. 

The best suggestion which has come under my Curzon's 
notice for the Eeform of the House of Lords is 1^ fecon" 
that made by Hon. G. W. Curzon, in the National ^^g^use 
Review for March, 1888. His suggestions are of Lords, 
briefly the following : — 

I. Hereditary Peers^ including — 

1. The Princes of the Blood Royal should retain 

their seats as lords of Parliament. 

2. The remaining hereditary peers should not 

become lords of Parliament (i,e, exercise any 
legislative functions) until they have qualified 
in one at least of the following categories 
= about .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

(a) Membership of the House of Commons 
to the close of the Parliament in which 
elected. 
(6) Tenure of Ministerial Office, exclusive 
of the Royal Household. 

(c) Membership of the Privy CounciL 

(d) Public service as Ambassador, Pleni- 

potentiary Minister, or Governor. 

(e) Service for twenty years in one of the 

following Services : Army, Navy, Civil 
and Indian Civil, Diplomatic, and 
Colonial. 
(/) Appointment as Q.C. or Judge. 
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II. LifePeerSf including — 



1. Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 

2. Nominees of the Crown 


• • 


4 
50 


TIT. Ex-officio Peers— 






Two Archbishops and ten Bishops .. 
IV. Elected Peers— 

1. By House of Commons for four years, one 

retiring every three years 

2. By Colonies 


• • 
-third 

• • 


12 

50 

? 

1 



But it is necessary to give the House of Lords 
some inducement to exercise the self-abnegation 
of voluntarily foregoing its hereditary privilege 
and submitting to the introduction of an outside 
element into its exclusive circle. For the present 
functions of the House it would appear to me 
unnecessary to summon to its aid such an array 
of talent and experience from outside as is here 
proposed. Its present hereditary circle would 
appear sufficient for this^ and could by a resolution 
restricting th6 exercise of legislative functions to 
those of its numbers who showed a sufficient turn 
for politics, to qualify by a certain number of 
attendances, get a perfectly efficient Chamber, and 
so do away with any handle there may be for its 
detractors. Such a reform would be wise on its 
part as strengthening the hold which the Upper 
House has upon the minds of the nation, and 
would make it more a leader of public opinion. 
But what should be the necessary tests and 
legislative qualifications exacted from its members 
before allowing them to take part in its deliberations, 
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whether service to the country in some public 
capacity, even as magistrate and county councillor 
for a term of years, or a minimum age qualification 
or some intellectual cachet, such as a University 
degree, and what disqualifications it should impose 
upon its members for personal misconduct or 
non-attendance, is for the House itself in its own 
interests to decide. This would have to be done 
by a resolution of the House of Lords, and would 
be a difficult and delicate task; for it would be 
hard to persuade me that the energetic and 
liberal-minded landlord who gave his best attention 
to the management of his ancestral estate, was not 
eminently fitted to take his rightful place among 
his peers, and that his voice ought not to be heard 
as much as that of the labour representative, 
when an agrarian or imperial question was at 
stake in which he has so great an interest. 

I cannot in this context refrain from expressing 
my opinion that if such severe tests and qualifica- 
tions are required from the legislator in the Upper 
House, there ought to be some qualifications for 
candidature for the Lower House; in order to 
prevent such scandals as have occurred through 
the ill-directed choice of the electorate ; the choice 
of Mr. Jabez Balfour in my own town, for instance, 
is a sufficient evidence of the fallibility of the 
vox populi. And serious disqualifications should 
surely exist for any one who has in any way 
proved himself unfitting to become a popular 
representative. 
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My sng- Such a Chamber as the reconstructed House of 
gestion. LQj.(jg proposed by Mr. Curzon ought to have more 
important functions and a far wider sphere of 
usefulness than those enjoyed by the present 
Upper House. Such a House would be eminently 
fitted to fulfil some of the most important functions 
of Government, and notably that of foreign and 
colonial affairs, which the experience and abilities 
of the newly introduced elements (ambassadors, 
governors, etc.) would especially fit it to perform. 
Our foreign relations should not be endangered by 
the accident of a change of Government due to 
internal affairs, and the freedom of the reformed 
Upper House from the defects inseparable from 
party government would especially fit it for 
managing our foreign relations, which would then 
have a consistency and continuity which could not 
exist when our foreign policy has to suffer the 
shock of a change of administration. 

This reformed House of Lords would be thoroughly 
representative and at the same time patriotic, and 
whilst retaining the stability and consistency of 
policy of a senatorial body, the infusion of fifty 
members periodically chosen by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the nation in the House of Commons, 
would keep this Senate in touch with the sentiment 
and pulse of the national life. The province of 
colonial affairs might also fittingly be handed over 
to this department, and whether or no the army 
and navy might not also is a question. In any 
case, the first two prerogatives would be a sufficient 
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inducement to the Upper House to accept a new 
constitution. There would be a quid pro qiw, and 
both the prestige of the Upper House and the 
welfare of the country would, I think, be benefited 
by such a mutually advantageous arrangement. 

This reconstruction of the House of Lords, and 
the transference to it of the provinces of Imperial 
and Colonial affairs, might offer a solution for the 
vexed Irish question. That it would be expedient 
to give to Ireland some home government is certain; 
for the management of her internal affairs is as 
thankless and unprofitable a task for us as the 
interference of her representatives in our affairs is 
undesirable. The removal of the Irish members 
from the House of Commons at Westminster would 
be a boon to Ireland and England alike. The 
present arrangement only causes friction, and 
there is no reason why we should concern ourselves 
with her religious beliefs any more than she should 
express her opinion on the question of the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England in Great 
Britain. And this religious question is at the 
bottom of the whole difficulty. What we want 
from Ireland is political, not religious sympathy ; 
and by giving her the entire management of her 
religious and educational affairs we should remove 
the great cause which militates against her loyalty, 
and at the same time, by giving up the manage- 
ment of her internal political affairs, escape the 
odium and responsibility of the misery and desti- 
tution due to impossible economical conditions. 
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but attributed by political agitators to our bad 
government. 

Not that I would propose making one Lower 
House for all Ireland. The right of minorities to 
be considered has been already sufficiently insisted 
upon. Protestant Ulster has as much right to 
manage her own religious affairs independently of 
the Catholic provinces as has Great Britain. There 
is no reason, therefore, why there should not be 
two Provincial Parliaments in Ireland, or even 
four — one for each of the existing provinces. 
Such an arrangement would be analogous to the 
distinction in Germany between the Reichstag and 
the Landtag. Our Upper House, or Eeichstag, 
would meet at Westminster; the Lower Houses 
(Landtage) would meet in the respective provinces. 
And although, as has already been said, the writer 
is not a lover of experiments in altering the political 
machinery, believing that the welfare of the people 
depends upon the working of natural and economic 
laws, and that stability and consistency are the 
political conditions most favourable to the good 
working of these laws, yet as the Radicals are for 
ever calling out for political changes, there is no 
reason why their opponents should not point out 
to the nation in what direction (if the constitution 
is to be changed) reforms may be looked for offering 
some prospect of permanent settlement of existing 
grievances, and tending at the same time to the 
consolidation and not the disintegration of the 
empire. 
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ADVANTAGES OF AN IMPERIAL ZOLLVEREIN 
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" Pretiumque et causa laboris." 

In the following pages I propose to discuss several 
different aspects of the Labour Question, and 
especially in reference to the effect upon our 
trade, and so consequently upon our working 
classes of fiscal reform in the direction of the 
formation of a United Empire Trade League and 
an Imperial Customs Union, which should de- 
velop into an Anglo-Saxon commercial alliance 
favouring the interchange of the products of Anglo- 
Saxon industry between the English - speaking 
races of the world, and so giving to them that 
commercial supremacy for which they are so 
eminently qualified by the energy, enterprise, and 
power of sustained effort, which constitute the 
leading characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon. I shall 
allude briefly to the eight-hours' question, to the 
expression of the solidarity of capital and labour 
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in the increased tendency to the formation of 
profit-sharing and co-operative enterprises. 

It would be impossible in treating the problems 
of labour and trade to pass over the subject of 
Labour Disputes and Strikes, but I shall refer to 
them as little as possible, since experience and 
the growing intelligence and education of the work- 
ing classes has already taught Jihem that strikes 
are industrial war, and as such, mean wholesale 
destruction to wealth and commerce. I find all 
that could be said in volumes crystallized in 
the few pregnant words of a resolution of a repre- 
sentative meeting of employers and employed con- 
vened by Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, with 
the object of forming boards of conciliation to 
establish industrial peace. I quote from the Times 
verbatim. 

"The result of this meeting was, briefly, a hearty and 
unanimouB acceptance of the principle of conciliation. Both 
employers and employed declared their desire to have the days 
of lock-outs and of strikes ended. They agreed in the opinion 
that, whichever side nominally won, both sides were always 
heavy losers by the stoppage of work, that not only was 
machinery depreciated and capital left unemployed on the part 
of the owners, while wages were sacrificed on the part of the 
workmen to an extent far greater than could ever be recouped 
by a slight advance in the rate of pay; but that trade was 
diverted to the foreign competitor, that markets once lost were 
not easily recovered, and that the industrial supremacy of 
England was recklessly imperilled. Both parties frankly ad- 
mitted that their interests were indissolubly united, and that 
these mutual interests could only be fairly and fully promoted 
by means of a policy of peace." 
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Labour conflicts tend to frighten capitalists and 
so deter them from investing their capital in 
English indnstriesy ^hich it is for the interests of 
the working classes they should do^ for the dis- 
coveries in labour-saving machinery are so great 
that labour^ unassisted by the capital necessary for 
setting up this expensive labour-saving machinery^ 
is unable to compete with labour so assisted else- 
where, and is therefore helpless and resourceless. 
Take, for instance, ironworks, where the Trades 
Unions demand such high wages from employers 
that the working of them will not pay him a cent 
on his capital. Is the employer going to establish 
a charitable society with his capital, or will he 
look for some profit bearing enterprise abroad ? 

Contrast the advantages to the British working Trades 
men of such investment by capitalists of their capiSuBte? 
savings in foreign enterprises and securities, whilst 
at the same time living on the cheap imported 
products of foreign labour; contrast with this 
the policy of allowing him an inducement to 
profitably employ his savings by investing them 
in English industries, and so providing livelihood 
for English workmen, and at the same time by 
taxing foreign competing imports inducing him to 
spend his income on English-made goods ; which of 
these policies will most conduce to the welfare of 
the English working classes? For we have to 
consider the whole working classes, and not a 
small privileged clique, who, in the hope of a 
small rise in their own wage, would allow thousands 
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of their fellow-workmen to starve in driving the 
trade out of the country, by making the cost of 
production here so high that we are not in a 
position to compete with foreign producers in the 
international race for existence. The question, 
therefore, for the country is not how high can 
the Trades Unions artificially run up the price of 
home labour, but how can all the mouths of .our 
working classes be filled ! 

For it requires no great amount of sagacity 
to see the cause of the worst depression of trade 
ever experienced in the life of living men, when 
British industry has to fight against the impos- 
sible conditions of artificially high cost of pro- 
duction due to combination to prevent the free 
employment of labour, and the free importation 
of foreign ' cheap goods into our market. Add 
to this the throwing of all the weight of English 
taxation on to the producing industries of the 
country agricultural as well as manufacturing, 
and you arrive at conditions which, were it not 
that we are living on the fruit of capital won 
under conditions before foreign nations were 
sufficiently advanced in labour-saving machinery 
to compete with us, the country would be in 
a state of financial bankruptcy. Add to this 
the free immigration of pauper aliens, a class 
whose abilities are unable to win them a sub- 
sistence in their own countries, and thereby 
saddling ourselves with providing for them out of 
our wealth, and it will be obvious that one of two 
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courses must be pursued if we do not wish to 
accentuate the gulf between rich and poor: we 
must either restrict the immigration of pauper 
aliens, and at the same time the working classes 
restrict their growth of population, or we must 
have free labour, i.e. unrestricted by any artificial 
Trades Union price interfering with supply and 
demand, and so endeavour to expand employment. 
For the Trades Unions can keep up the price of influence 
labour in England, but they cannot prevent cheap imports 
labour abroad, so that their present policy only ^p^^^ 
tends to send employment to cheap labour abroad. Unions. 
Surely it is better to let this employment come 
to England, and so feed our unemployed, and allow 
these cheap industries to exist among us, and so 
help to pay our taxes. For there are a host of 
cheap goods which are the very greatest boon to 
the working man. His cheap lamp, and a host of 
other conveniences and luxuries which make his 
home tasteful and comfortable, and which he could 
not afford were he dependent on English high- 
priced labour for the production of them. Hence 
the advisability of English cheap labour besides 
English high-priced labour, so that our wealth 
may circulate from hand to hand in this country, 
and fructify a thousand-fold in the year. 

There is a disposition on the part of some CapitaUst 
demagogues to represent the capitalist as an in- SausSbie 
exhaustible fund of wealth, and to lead work-people ^^i^f 
to believe that all they have to do is to get more 
and more out of him, when, as a matter of fact, 

G 
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employers and employed are partners in the same 
enterprise — one providing ability, enterprise, and 
abstinence, i.e. the self-abnegation required for not 
spending the money on personal indulgence or 
enjoyment, and devoting it instead to providing 
work for his fellow-men, and also risk to that 
capital; and the other providing industry, some- 
times skill, and sometimes risk to life. And, again, 
all this State legislation against the interests of 
employers must react upon the employed, for as 
the margin of profit is more and more cut down 
by vexatious interference with the freedom of 
contract between employer and employed, this all 
increases the cost of production, and so has to 
come out of the profits of the concern, and less is 
left for both partners. I refer to such measures 
as the State laying down an arbitrary rule that 
men should only work for eight hours in the day. 
Parlia- Parliament should not hamper our producers 

Ster-'^ in their fight with foreign nations for our share 
be^Sn in th© international world's trade, but should 
empioyen leave employers and employed to settle these 
employed qucstions between themselves, since they under- 
Sfuvous. stand best the particular conditions of their trade, 
and possess sufficiently powerful organizations to 
be able to prevent their employers from imposing 
unfair conditions upon them. And if the con- 
ditions of the particular trade render an eight- 
The eight- hours' day possible, and if the workmen desire 
question, to restrict their own productiveness, and thereby 
curtail their wage-earning capacity by so many 
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hours, they will surely need no Act of Parliament 
to enable them to do so. But in certain trades, 
where the conditions ' of labour are easy and 
healthful, it would be a mutual disadvantage to 
masters and men to have their profits thus 
curtailed. Let us take an instance from ship- 
building. If an eight-hours' day were possible in 
competing with foreign firms, and the workmen 
desired it, the Trades Unions could obtain it from 
their employers ; but if it would ruin our trade, 
and cause it to go abroad, the masters could 
demonstrate this to the Trades Union delegates, 
and they would, no doubt, listen to reason* 
Apropos of this question, I might quote two 
passages in a letter to the Time% newspaper, which 
appeared recently, signed, "A Member of the 
Iron Trades Employers' Association." 

^' It will also be a hard thing to persuade a practical employer 
that a machine turns out in forty-eight hours as much as it can 
in fi%-three, running at its best speed. As a matter of fact, 
most of the statements about physical incapacity preventing a 
man from doing his best for more than eight hours are founded 
on pure misconception. A miner or a navvy, possibly, may have 
some reason to complain, but in an engineering shop the 
greater part of the work consists of watching rather than 
working. The machinist who guides a drilling, a planing, or a 
slotting machine, is in reality called upon to do very little that 
requires actual physical exertion ; and to talk to a practical man 
about the period during which his best work can be performed 
being limited to eight hours and three quarters is puerile. 

" It is sometimes said, more particularly by the exponents of 
the living wage, that the true outcome of the difficulty is to be 
found in a rise in prices ; and it is to this that increased cost 
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of productioii must inevitably tend. Unfortunately for the 
employer, whilst prices are rising here, they remain stationary 
at Creuzot, Essen, Raismes, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Genoa, 
Flushing, and Dunkirk, and orders for ships, engines, and guns 
flow abroad, whilst English trade is righting itself according to 
the abstract principles of political economy. 

^^To Baismes alone in the last few years £600,000 worth 
of locomotive work has gone, which a nine-per-cent. fall in 
wages would have brought to the Tyne. The wages in some 
German manufactories and shipyards are one-half what are 
usually paid in England, and year by year the strides of 
machinery decrease the value of that efficiency of individual 
labour upon which we hoped our supremacy of trade would 
rest. Employers may not be political economists, but they 
understand and appreciate hard facts, and know when their 
trade is leaving them for other hands. If prosperous times 
came again, they would not grudge rise in wages, whether 
it was called the eight-hours' day or anything else. Let work- 
men, however, at least wait until their foreign confreres have 
screwed up their wages to the high level which obtains here 
before forcing employers into a dangerous industrial experiment 
for which at present times are not ripe. In the Tyne district 
alone, without reckoning Sunderland and the Wear, the amount 
paid in the iron industries must be close upon five millions 
annually ; and it is therefore possible that, in event of a mistake, 
the employer may not be the only sufierer." 

But an arbitrary laying down of the law by 
Parliament as to how long a man is to work irre- 
spective of his trade, and thereby restricting his 
money-producing power per day, when other nations, 
our competitors, in producing did not do the same, 
could only lead to still further hampering our hard- 
pressed manufacturers, and more swiftly pulling 
us down from the premier position which we have 
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held, but which is ahready rendered precarious by Vicious 
the anomalies of our fiscal system. For our system, ux^^n* 
unlike all foreign ones, throws the whole burden J^**^^ 
of taxation on the home producer, and favours home 
the foreigner by complete exemption; whereas ^'°^^^*^^°* 
the proper method of taxation is to begin by 
taxing foreign competing imports, in order to 
benefit by every means home producers, by re- 
lieving them of the burden of taxation as much 
as possible, and stimulating home trade, and 
employment of English workmen, by making 
English consumers spend their enormous national 
income as much as possible in buying EngUsh- 
made goods. To illustrate the importance of the J^^J^^^ 
producer as against the consumer in reference over 
to national wealth, suppose the consumer can get ^^^^^^^^^'^ 
an article one per cent, cheaper from abroad, 
he will buy the foreign article (piano, or whatever 
it be) — say the foreign cost £100 and the English 
£101. The difference is £1 to the English con- 
sumer, but £100 to the English producer, for 
this purchase-money, £100, will go abroad to help 
to give occupation to foreign workmen, pay foreign 
taxes, and fructify in producing wealth abroad 
instead of in England. 

But some kinds of labour are more injurious ^.aiiacyo* 
to health than others ; it is, therefore, undesirable t^so^r 
that men should work longer at these than isg^^f^i^e 
positively necessary. Here it is the duty of the i«^*to each 
Trades Unions and the employers to put their *" ^'''^'• 
heads together to devise means for curt9>iling the 
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hours of labour in the mterests of the health of 
the workers as much as international trade com- 
petition will admit. But where^ as a workman 
has said to me, ten hours is a fair average day's 
work, why should a healthy man be restricted to 
the working and, therefore, wage-earning capacity 
of an invalid, and be forced to spend his time 
in idle backgammon or worse, rather than in a 
far more engrossing pastime for the industrious- 
raking in money for his wife and children ? For 
the common sense of our Lancashire operatives 
will cause them to reject the fallacious assertion 
of political agitators, that with less work they 
can get as high wages, knowing that wages are 
merely a share of the profit of production, and 
that the less they produce the less profit there 
must be for their share, which is called wages. 
Let them therefore produce as much as they 
healthily can, and get as much as they can, the 
subject is simple, but can be confused and compli- 
cated by the introduction of irrelevant side issues. 
What I say to working men is, get hold of 
the main issue, the clear patent main facts, and 
think for yourselves; use your English common 
sense, and you will not be far wrong, and refuse 
to be led astray by a mass of statistics which 
every one admits can be used to prove almost 
anything ; e.g. the greater production in the cotton 
trade at present over what it was some twenty 
or thirty years ago would be used by such 
statisticians to prove that the cotton trade was 
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more flourishing now than it has ever been, 
whereas those who are behind the scenes know 
that it is only the efforts of shrewd and business- 
like employers that keep up the supply of work for 
the ever increasing demand on the part of the 
quick-growing population. 

And apropos of this fact, all must agree that the Claims of 
heads of enterprises deserve to be considered in^^JJ^rises 
the apportionment of the joint profits of an enter- ^ ^^ 
prise. Their capital is jeopardized^ and may never tion. 
receive any return for the abstinence represented 
by the investing instead of spending of their 
capital, whilst they are still paying the same 
wages to their work-people. They expend nerve 
tissue in racking their brains to devise means 
of so cheapening production by labour-saving 
machinery and perfect organization as shall leave 
a margin of profit sufficient to make continuance 
of employment for their men possible. In com- 
parison with this most wearing and anxious form 
of intellectual work, the physical routine work 
done by their employes is often healthy bodily 
exercise. Many such, energetic employers have 
neither the wish nor the power to restrict their 
brain-work and even, in certain instances, bodily 
fatigue, to eight hours a day. If the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, does not this intellectual 
activity — ^the highest form of work — deserve its 
living wage? Labour organizations, therefore, 
should be reasonable, and not grudge a fair share 
in the profits to the employer. The employed 
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should be thoroughly convinced, before resorting 
to the disastrous expedient of declaring war on 
their employer, that they are not being misled 
from interested motives on the part of their 
leaders to suppose that there is a margin of profit 
capable of paying the higher wage demanded 
if there be not so. For no Englishman worthy of 
the name should expect his employer to give him 
all the proceeds, and work at a loss. 
DigresBion Ecligiou is an enormous power for good. Its 
Religious teaching cannot be too simple, but it should 
Question, eudeavour to keep pace with the spirit and 
enlightenment of the times. It should be simple 
and outspoken, leaving aside mediaeval con- 
troversies and patristic dogmas, and speaking 
straight to the hearts and consciences of men, and 
so influencing their daily lives, exercising an 
enormous moral power for good, healing the sores 
of humanity, bridging over the chasms which 
separate different groups of men, and prevent their 
sympathizing with the wants and aspirations of 
their fellow-men, soothing the conflicting interests 
of Capital and Labour, teaching Christian equality, 
inculcating mutual helpfulness and sympathy 
between the classes which are dependent on one 
another, avoiding as much as possible scholastic 
disquisitions, textual criticisms, geographical and 
historical expositions which have for their object 
a display of the book learning instead of the 
common sense and practical power of helpfulness 
of the reverend teacher, and insisting upon and 
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giving prominence to that valuable moral teaching 
which is the essence of Christianity. If this plan 
were more observed, there would be no place for 
denominational enmities and jealousies, which are 
the great barriers to the spread of religious 
teaching. The growth of atheism ought to cause 
all denominations to make one solid phalanx to 
recognize at last the absolutely essential and vital 
nature of their many points of contact, and the 
utterly frivolous and comparatively unimportant 
nature of their infinitesimal points of disagreement. 

In human life, we are for ever occupying our- 
selves with the unimportant and the transitory, 
and ignoring the most vital issues; as in politics 
we are concerned with some small party cry 
instead of what is really most vital, we are 
quarrelling among ourselves instead of putting 
our heads together to choose the best men to 
govern who could do most for the welfare of the 
country. The growth of knowledge and the pro- 
gress of science and enlightenment ought to make 
us broader and more tolerant in religion, and 
instead of vainly puffing up our vanity, to think we 
can afford to ignore one of the most essential sides 
of our being, to make us seek to understand more 
about and learn better to regulate the moral life. 

The folly of sickly sentimentality which causes 
people to accept such a plea as the conscience 
of the atheist making him shrink from allowing 
his child to enjoy religious education is surely a 
regretable trait of our modern sensibility. It ha^s 
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its sanction in denominational jealousy, and not 
in the common sense of the English people. 
NeccBBity The country, if it is to be a great country, will 
^^morai ^^ike Up its mind for religion or for paganism, 
political If it finds that the atheists are a small and 
neglectable quantity, it will say we have decided 
that the next generation shall be morally healthy^ 
they shall be taught religion, it shall be broad 
and liberal-minded religion, it shall be Christian. 
It would be well if the sects could agree to some 
broad Christian doctrine which should be taught 
in our schools, and that atheists should be 
thought unsuitable to teach the young. But if 
this is too much for human nature to arrive at, 
then by all means every father and mother who 
care for religion have a right to have their 
children brought up in schools of their denomi- 
nation, and the endeavour of the Badical party, by 
vexatious and expensive demands, to force denomi- 
national schools to make place for pagan schools 
must not be allowed to go any further. 

Instruction is not education.* Training, political 

* Since writing the above, I have read an utterance of Hr. 
Walter Morrison, ex-M.P. for the Skipton Diyison of Yorkshire, 
which I qnote verbatim from the Burnley ExpresB. 

" Mr. Morrison remarked that he could not help thinking that 
the requirements of the Education Department, in the case of 
particular schools, were beyond reason. In this country, we had 
liit upon a system of administration that was singularly adapted 
to cause wasteful expenditure. We were very much at the mercy 
even of the fads of individual inspectors, and those who had 
practical experience of administration knew that it was of no 
earthly use to appeal againetlan inspector to a department, what- 
ever department it be, because the members of that department 
always supported their officer. He had long maintained that it 
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and moral, is as important a part of education, and 
more, in my judgment, than book-learning. For 
many walks of life, a good moral and technical 
education will make a better, happier, and more 
successful man than any amount of book-learning. 
All men cannot be Begius Professors or bank- 
clerks ; some must be wealth producers, tillers of 
the soil, hewers of wood, and drawers of water, 
and this gospel of discontent, which was preached 
and fashionable some ten years back as a universal 
panacea for all the ills to which human nature is 
heir, was a delusion. But though all men cannot 
go into the learned professions for which it was 
once thought advisable to train the sons of the 
working classes, at least all men can be trained to 
become good or bad citizens, good or bad neighbov/rs, 
good or bad children, and then parents; and it is 
worth while for the country to consider this fact 
well before allowing itself to be carried away by 
party cries or fads of unpractical theorists. 

would be desirable, in the interest of the community, in order to 
prevent waste, that a portion of any additional expense ordered by 
the central Government should be borne bv them, because he was 
perfectly certain that had the Treasury to bear even a tenth part 
of the expense which they thrust upon various localities, the 
inspectors would learn to have a very different view of their duties. 
'* It was a matter of regret with him that in the question of 
education, instead of putting their shoulders to the wheel in order 
to obtain a thoroughly efficient system of popular education, 
they had allowed the religious difficulty to interfere with progress. 
The religious difficulty was purely an external one, for he had always 
maintained that while they might teach children religion from a 
study of the Bible, they could never teach them theology. Instead 
of teaching them theology, they could teach them the principles of 
simple religion as set forth in the Bible. The results of the aboli- 
tion, of Bible teaching from schools were certainly not encouraging. 
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My own personal conviction is that the great- 
ness of a country is inconsistent with the pnhlic 
and Judas-like denial of religion. Only let the 
religion be true religion, and not the traditions 
of men. Let it have the simple devotion of the 
child, and so fulfil the words of its Founder, " Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." Let it by such 
means give us a foretaste of better things, and 
take us for a few moments from the petty bicker- 
ings and jealousies of our hurried and struggling 
work-a-day existence into a purer atmosphere. 
Relation of The discouragcmeut of religious education, and 
to'pfesent ^^^ teaching instead of -isms and -ologies, has 
subject, tended to loosen the old landmarks and do away 
with the old faith that it was the duty of each man 
to be contented with and make the most of his own 
sphere and life problem, and has left only a feverish 
desire in every man to be at the top of the tree in 
the struggle for existence. What, therefore, was 
before accepted as religious truth must now be 
proved on logical grounds. The attempt of the 
destitute to seize upon the wealth of the well-to-do 
would defeat its own end. The rich would depart, 
and take their capital and the abilities which 
have won that wealth, to other lands, where the 
intelligence of the inhabitants would lead them to 
hail the immigration of foreign capitalists as a 
blessing, and where an opening would be given 
to enterprise, energy, and ability, and where these 
qualities, the fountain of all wealth, would receive 
their just an.d, due reward. 
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What is wanted for a country is the encouraging impor- 
of wealth-producers to live within its borders, and ^oureg- 
if it be desired to equalize the average of wealth, ing wealth 

* o ' producers. 

this is best done by enforcing the proper remunera- 
tion of home industries and checking undue pauper 
immigration. If we wish for a prosperous country, 
and at the same time to avoid the extremes of 
wealth and poverty, we must do away with our 
disastrous policy of giving Free Trade to the world 
and receiving hostile tariffs in exchange, offering to 
every nation the boon of a free market for the sale 
of their products with friendly hospitality, receiving 
a cold shoulder in exchange. 

Our vast wealth * is our own, and it does not follow 
that Free Trade is bringing us prosperity because 
we can afford, out of the income of our capital 
invested all over the globe, to import foreign goods 
instead of buying EngUsh, and so leaving the money 
to circulate and multiply one hundred times in the 
course of the twelve months in England, we pay 
it out to a foreign firm, not even making him pay 
one iota of it to imperial taxation. Meanwhile 
the Trades Union, in the misdirected endeavour to 
benefit our home working men, call out for wages 
so high that we have to give up our orders for goods, 
and let them go abroad, and strikes occur because 
masters cannot see their way to carry on under 
the conditions demanded, or they would not have 
recourse to so disastrous an expedient as war. 

* looome-tax is pud on £76^009,010 of foreign Gk)veniment 
Stooks alone. 
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laS^^'* We allow destitute aliens to come into tlie country ; 
Alien im- Trade Unions prevent cheap labour from being 
:K.°° employed, hence an enormous olaes of unemployed, 
pioyment. y^}^^^}^ constitute a great source of trouble and 
danger in our big towns. What we want is to 
have all our work-people content and earning good 
wages. And it is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of this question of alien pauper 
immigration in reference to the aspirations of 
Trades Unionism and a high wage. What the 
Free Trade Unionist would argue is, "I don't care 
about this cheap labour, which must be done, 
being done in England ; let it be done abroad and 
sent in here." I reply, " Very well, my friend, let 
us only have the elite and privileged workers here, 
and you must meantime keep out the foreign 
paupers from immigrating." But if he approves 
of this foreign pauper immigration, he must 
remember that our . own working classes are 
perpetually increasing the population, and that 
this home increase, plus the foreign immigration, 
is constantly increasing the demand for employ- 
ment. He must, therefore, be prepared to face the 
question. How is employment to be provided for 
this ever increasing demand, unless we do some- 
thing to insure the British working man being allowed 
to produce what the British consumer wants, and 
to be allowed a preference in his own market, 
which every foreign Government takes care to give 
to their own working men in theirs? He must 
look at the unemployed who are outside the magic 
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circle of his Union, and whilst having sufficient 
and to spare to buy his own requirements, and 
even luxuries, be willing to embrace a fiscal 
policy which will insure the means of purchasing 
necessities to his fellows struggling for employment, 
and especially in that most vital and important 
industry, the agricultural, which the country 
ought never to allow to go to the wall. Let him 
see that he does not ride the hobby horse of 
cheapness so as to ruin this industry so essential 
to the prosperity and welfare of any country, for 
it is the principle of self-support. We must tax 
somebody — let it be the foreigner; but not until 
the generation has passed away which, having 
lived under the anomaly of a country prospering 
in spite of the coincidence of free imports and 
hostile tarififs, through possessing a monopoly of the 
world's manufacturing, looks upon one-sided Free 
Trade as an article of faith, will a dispassionate 
view of the viciousness of the system be general. 
The fallacy will have to be learned in the school 
of adversity. 

I am fully in sympathy with the aims of Trades Free 
Unionism in its desire to improve the material coiwistent 
welfare of the working classes. It is a iiobleljj^^ 
crusade, worthy to inspire enthusiasm in any Umonist 
generous-minded man. Only let this be done in 
the right spirit. Let workmen and capitalists put 
their heads together to devise how this is to be 
done. It is no good the Trades Unions raising 
the cost of production in England, if they both lose 
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the job because they cannot prevent its being done 
cheap abroad. The carrying out of the fundamental 
principle of Free Trade, to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market, could result on the part 
of the English employer, in getting Chinese or 
Indian labour, which would oust the English. 

And it is the very fact of our wealth and prosperity 
which the Free Traders are always dinning into 
our ears, as being the result of free imports — for 
this is all we have of Free Trade — which I wish to 
take from them, and use as my argument against 
them on behalf of an Imperial Customs Union. 
For I maintain that foreigners cannot afford to 
lose the custom of this enormous income-spending 
country, and would be brought to their senses by 
the first whisper of our intention to put a duty 
on their goods, and would be quick to offer us 
preferential terms of entry into their markets for 
our goods, which is what we — the wealth producers 
— want. And the spending of this vast inconie 
less on foreign and more on home-made goods 
would multiply the wealth of the working classes 
in England, for this money would be constantly 
circulating about in England, instead of abroad, 
would help to pay our taxes, which would be 
further lessened by the item of foreign contri- 
bution through import duties. But our present 
blind and belated fiscal policy, inspired by the 
teaching of Theorists and Begins Professors, and 
hateful to practical men, militates against the 
first canon of national prosperity, according even 
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to the science of political economy^ i.e. the equal 
distrihution of wealth. For it tends to increase 
the riches of the wealthy by reducing their 
expenditures, allowing them to spend their incomes 
on cheap foreign-made goods, and at the same 
time reduces the income of the toiling millions at 
home, by diverting and curtailing the demand for 
the products of their industry. And yet the 
advocates of free imports enunciate this proposi- 
tion, that ''no harm comes to a nation if goods 
are bought abroad; it must sell as much as it 
buys, for goods are bought, not really with the 
intermediate instrument, money, but with goods 
given in exchange, and sent abroad ! " 

This presupposes the existence of universal Free 
Trade, but with our edition of it, free imports only ; 
whilst, being excluded by prohibitive tariffs from 
foreign markets, we are paying not only out of the 
income, but also out of the capital, of foreign invest- 
ments. To make the matter clear, the above con- 
tention is as fallacious as to say that a youth who 
was making his inherited fortune fly, could do 
himself no harm, on the ground that he must sell 
as much as he buys, since goods were bought not 
really with the intermediate instrument money, but 
with goods given in exchange, i.e. that he must be 
producing as much as he was spending. The 
income of large fortunes derived from foreign in- 
vestment is spent on foreign-made goods, and the 
fact of its not being spent on English-made goods 
renders the ever-increasing industrial population 
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poorer, hence the evils of the unemployed question, 
and the angry cries of the populace rendered more 
dangerous by their having had political power 
given to them. Hence suggestions of robbing one 
class, and in defiance of the rights of property 
(that reward and mainspring of all energy and 
thrift), handing it over to another; hence the 
pauperizing and anti-thrift suggestion of one 
National Workhouse for every one. This will not 
bring national welfare. 

But what will do good and tend to mitigate 
social evils and solve social problems is for the 
rich man to be constrained to buy home-made 
goods, and so put money into the pockets of his 
working fellow-countrymen ; for the English-speak- 
ing race over the world to remember they are 
one family, and to resolve like a family to spend 
their wealth on, and give their custom to, one 
another. For the only conceivable objection to 
giving a preference to home trading is that Eng- 
land might be too small to hold all the people 
required to produce all her requirements, and that 
her soil might not be suitable for every species of 
production ; but this objection does not exist in the 
case of the vast area of the British empire. 

What is the good of cheap imports to the British 
working man, if free imports have taken away his 
trade so that he has not wherewith to buy the 
cheap goods. Free importation of foreign goods 
means cheap labour in England. But Trades Unions 
would have dear labour in England ; so that a Customs 
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Union, and not free imports, is the policy dictated by 
their interests. For at present they demand that 
work should not be done in England under a certain 
price ; therefore the cheap goods which can only be 
made under the conditions of cheap labour have to 
be made outside England, and imported. What is 
the effect of this ? To send this cheap trade out of 
the country, and to restrict thereby the amount of 
employment in the country. Because, were it not 
for Trades Unions, these cheap labourers could 
work in England, and the unemployed could 
find cheap work, and produce these cheap articles 
which are now made in Germany, and imported 
into England. Meanwhile the English working 
man calls out helplessly against cheap German 
goods, whilst the remedy is close to his hand. It 
seems to me that here, in fiscal reform, is the 
remedy of the unemployed question, and not in the 
extreme radical suggestions of dividing up capital, 
because this is nonsense. 

This condemnation of radical ideas arises from Customs 
no lack of sympathy with the honest legitimate as- ^ouid 
pirations of the working classes for improved con- ^^^^^ 
ditions. I should be the first to applaud extreme class, and 
radical ideas were they feasible, instead of Utopian, ^sionary 
Who would not wish to make every one rich ? The J-^^®Jf 
misfortune is, however, that it is easy to make every Radicals, 
one poor, but impossible for all to be rich. What 
is wanted, instead of this, is to study these great 
social economic problems, and try to find out how 
we are to get at the greatest attainable well-being 
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of the greatest number; to be practical and not 
visionary. And what I belieye would most conduce 
to this universal well-being would be the adoption 
of a sound fiscal policy which would cause an 
expansion in trade and the return of the era when 
our commercial supremacy was unrivalled. 

This was when we started Free Trade. We alone 
at that moment were strong enough to do it, and 
thought all others would follow; but subsequent 
experience has shown that it was not to their 
interests to follow us in this move, for by a system 
of hostile tariffs they have succeeded in snatching 
from us their own markets, and having these 
to depend upon, they are able to produce on 
so large a scale as to have a considerable surplus 
stock, which they can afford to sell at any price in 
our own market, so enlarging the supremacy, in 
many cases under-selling our own producers in the 
English home market. 

The fact that such a state of things as this is 
entirely untenable has already impressed itself 
with conviction upon the minds of broad and dis- 
passionate thinkers, but there is still a school who 
have been brought up in the religion of Gobden, 
and who would have us believe that it is our 
duty, even if we lose money by it, to pursue a 
policy which is, disregarding aU practical objec- 
tions, theoretically correct.* Free Trade would be 
right economically if universal; but it is not 

* It would be a poor satisfaction to the Tillages inEnrope rained 
by the McEinley tariff to know that their rain was perfectly in 
accordance with the laws of political economy. 
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universal, and the only nation now living who 
could make it so is the English. Let us have an Colonial 
Imperial Customs Union to hegin with, and it will, Q^ms 
I have reason to believe, develop into an Anglo- Union 
Saxon Customs Union, and a commercial binding 
together of all the English-speaking races, and bind- 
ing ourselves together again with those brilliant 
offspring of our stock — ^whom political blundering 
estranged from us — a connection which without this 
commercial tie had no principle of endurance in it. 
For I am convinced that the same difficulty will arise 
in preserving the stability of our connection with 
the other colonies as occurred with America when 
commercial interest found itself opposed to political 
sentiment. Let us, therefore, make this tie with 
our loyal and attached colonies to keep them with us, 
and in all probability (though this is not necessary) 
this wiU be followed by the rebinding of a commer- 
cial tie with the United States more enduring than 
the old political one. 

This is a grand religion ; it is a real, not a 
visionary Free Trade, such as Cobden's, depending 
upon an unrealized hypothesis, that others would 
follow us. Here are the others, our colonies, our own 
kith and kin, ready to join us, and nothing but the 
most crass ignorance, the most purblind folly can 
prevent us from seeing how excellent is the oppor- 
tunity, how fatal to us would be the neglecting of it. 
As foolish and as fatal would such a rejection of 
their overtures be as the belated policy which es- 
tranged from us the United States in the last century. 
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Expansion By thifl policy we should bring back a golden 
coMequent ^S^> ^01 should WO not regain an unquestioned 
UiiiiSi*^"^^ commercial supremacy ? Should we not be able 
policy to carry on every industry in that part of the globe 
benBfitthe ^lost favourable to its success where nature was 
market ^^^ost aiding, and yet do so with our own people, 
paying tribute, out of their earnings, out of their 
energy and enterprise, to no foreign sovereign. 

This would help our labouring classes. For the 
expansion in our home trade, which would certainly 
result from a preference given to our products 
throughout the empire, an increased demand for 
labour, which would result from this expansion of 
our trade, would tend to make labour more valuable, 
whereas the present curtailment of our trade by 
hostile tariffs in our colonies and elsewhere, tends 
to prevent the natural rise in wages which such 
increased demand would bring about, the less 
trade, the less profits, and therefore the less to 
spend on wages, and the less capital accumulating 
for the foundation of further labour-employing and 
wage-giving enterprises in England. 

For, when it is seen that capital loses its profit 
in a given industry, other capital will not go into 
this business, and so depression of profits results in 
less demand for labour, and so labour becomes less 
valuable. This depression of profits is due to con- 
traction of trade, and the attempt of Trades Unions 
to keep up in spite of this an artificially high wage 
must in the end prove abortive; but given the 
Imperial Commercial Union, we should have such a 
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vast market that we could afford, having its certain 
demand to rely upon, to set to work on an enormous 
scale, so the profits would be greater and the 
demand for labour greater. Then any rise in wage 
of workmen would be natural, and real, and per- 
manent, being in accordance with, and not in 
defiance of, the inexorable economic law of supply 
and demand ; but when the Trades-Union demand 
for a rise in wages is in defiance of those laws, 
the wages must, if granted, soon drop. 

It is for the benefit of the whole country that soUdanty 
wages should be high, but in order for this to exist, ^^^p^**^ 
profits of trade must be high. It is absurd for Labour, 
capital and labour to be quarrelling, they must go 
shoulder to shoulder and secure the profit before 
they can quarrel over the division of it. Whilst 
they are fighting over the division of the proceeds 
of their joint exertions, they turn their efforts from 
productions, and the trade goes elsewhere, and 
when they are tired of fighting one another, and 
wish to go back to work, they find that the trade 
has left the country, and there is nothing to divide. 

But the great advantage of this Customs Union customs 
would be that in our competition for our share of Jg^^^^^o 
the world's trade, we should be able to produce make us 
each special product under the most favourable portSg 
conditions. Corn in Canada, cotton manufacturing ^^^ ** *^« 
in Lancashire, coal and iron in England, sheep time able 
and cattle in Australia and New Zealand, etc., for^^Sd^s 
and so we should not only be able to s^pply*^fon^" 
ourselves better than any one else, but we should 
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be able to beat the foreigners in the struggle 
for commercial existence, and so regain that 
commercial supremacy which the Anglo-Saxon or 
English-speaking race has every qualification to 
hold, and which we should hold were it not for the 
blind and almost superstitious devotion of a 
number of men to an abstract idea. No one desires 
Free Trade more than myself, but it must be 
real Free Trade. Could we have real Free Trade 
with the world, I believe that would be good for 
England ; but it would have to be real Free Trade, 
enjoyed, as well as given, by England. But I 
believe that sofar asour present system is concerned, 
that so far from its being in any way the source of 
our prosperity, it would be the ruin of any nation 
who had not had such a wonderful start as our- 
selves in the commercial race, and that it is too 
big a handicap even for us, and that the younger 
athletes have come on so much since we first put 
them into training, that it is time we all ran level. 
So, if they have differential tariffs, let us, the 
British Empire, have a differential tariff for all 
outside our Custom Union, and perfect and absolute 
Free Trade inside it. The progress made by all 
the protectionist nations, and the way they have 
been catching us up, is a suf&cient refutation of 
the unfounded assertion that our prosperity is 
due to free imports. 
Tendency But if the labour representatives refuse to give 
l^mngiid* man of energy and ability (who happens to 
co-opera- possess suf&cicnt Capital to start an industrial 
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enterprise in England) the prospect of profitable tive enter- 
employment of his savings and enterprising ability, ^[J^^ 
one of two results must be expected, or perhaps sWre, and 
both. He will seek some other country in which numism 
individualism is remunerated. For Socialists ^ly°i|u^i! 
cannot cause all men to be bom with equal ^sm.' 
abilities, and the man who feels that he has 
superior natural endowments to his neighbour will 
always seek to make them felt by striking out 
some line for himself, and so, if English democracy 
tends more and more to communism, individual 
genius and energy will seek other fields for its 
achievements. 

And a second result will be the growth of 
profit-sharing enterprises, i.e. communism and co- 
operation ; and this is in itself an excellent thing, 
and already exists to a considerable extent in 
north-east Lancashire. Instead of, as existed in 
Burnley in the sixties, about twelve enormously 
wealthy employers of labour, we have now a 
multiplicity of smaller men, who, many of them, 
would not be correctly designated by the old 
appellation which then applied to them — mill- 
owners. For we have got thus far in the distribu- 
tion of wealth and the solidarity of capital and 
labour, that the same man who is working at the 
loom is often a shareholder in the Boom and Power 
Co., which, with small ten-pound shares, has built 
the shed in which the manufacturing is carried on ; 
the same is true with the men working in the 
sheds belonging to the iron- works of which I am 
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director. I think the result of the tendencies 
which I see at work here will be to further increase 
this principle^ which I think is a good one^ and 
which I think will tend to a more stable and safe 
condition of labour and capital, for they will find 
themselves identified in the individual. 

And at the same time the fear of the divorce of 
the two, and the spectacle of the ruin caused by the 
two dividing themselves into opposite camps will, 
as the principle of liability and co-operation becomes 
more developed, almost drive out the individualisni 
of private employers of labour, and lead to the 
ultimate expression of modernity in commerce, 
co-operation, and profit-sharing enterprises. For 
already in banking, the great joint-stock companies, 
with their enormous amalgamations of smaller 
private banks, have almost driven private banks 
out of existence, and will, I believe, in a short 
time absorb all the lesser ones. So that the 
capitalist and self-denying man who wants to lay 
by something for those who come after him, or 
who wishes to increase his income in his lifetime, 
instead of building a huge mill and employing so 
many hundreds of hands, will distribute his yearly 
savings in different joint-stock and co-operative 
enterprises, which his commercial sense leads him 
to suppose will have a reasonable prospect of 
success. 

And all this dividing up and distributing of 
wealth will be good for the country, and tend to 
build up a large and powerful middle class of well- 
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to-do working people, who will own their own 
houses and be opposed to any revolutionary or 
reactionary legislation. It is by promoting this 
tendency to the solidarity of capital and labour 
through profit-sharing and co-operative enterprises, 
and not by the mischievous and inane Eadical 
policy of attacking the one partner (i.e. capital), 
upon which the other depends, instead of trying 
to help both, that I believe the true interests of 
our working classes and our country can be best 
secured. 

And secondly, what I believe would benefit our 
workers more than any Badical measure promising 
Utopias, is the practical and feasible measure 
of fiscal reform. I advocate the shifting of taxa- 
tion from home-labour-supporting industries to 
foreign competing-with-home-labour imports. I 
say to working men that Harcourt's method of 
raising revenue is suicidal and unpatriotic. He 
heaps every burden on the already over-weighted 
land, and helps the foreigner by exemption. I 
claim that a wealth-promoting, as opposed to his 
wealth-attacking policy of taxation, is what is best 
for all classes in the country. 

And therefore I ask working men, through their 
clubs and societies, to demand from their repre- 
sentatives the adoption of a patriotic and sound 
policy, to accept the magnificent offer of our 
colonies, and form a Customs Union which, wield- 
ing the powerful compeller of a differential tariff, 
and enjoying Free Trade with itself, will be able 
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to obtain most favourable trade conditions from 
foreign states, whilst home industries wiU gain 
new life by being relieved from the excessive inci- 
dence of taxation through the assistance which the 
differential tariff will give to the revenue. 

The effect of the present policy of the Liberal 
Government of putting all taxation as much as 
possible on land, is to make the agricultural 
industry die out, from being unable to support the 
burden imposed upon it. This it could do when 
it was artificially supported by protection; but 
under the present system of free imports, finding 
itself unable to bear these burdens of taxation, 
beautiful and healthy country-places, capable of 
supporting a large and thriving population, are 
deserted for the fevered atmosphere of the towns. 
The population, which might have lived a happy 
life amid scenes calculated to inspire a contented 
frame of mind, are huddled together in towns in the 
insane race after wealth, which results in the juxta- 
position of overgrown riches and extreme poverty. 

Then the Liberal party offer as a remedy for 
this the cutting off the heads of the rich men by 
taxing the overgrowth of incomes. But what is 
required is not this. The true policy of taxation 
is to tax not income but extravagance. A man in 
working to increase his income is doing good to 
the country, for he must employ labour in doing 
so, and make him do so by all means. But let 
taxation rather seek to discriminate between- the 
way the rich spend their incomes in the interest 
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of the workers, then the rich will benefit the 
country by their wealth. The rich man, be he 
squire or manufacturer, cannot have his wealth 
confiscated without a host of dependents suffering. 
They all keep up an army of men ; encourage them 
to keep up an army of wealth producers rather 
than men useless to the country; but do not on 
any account discourage wealth to make its home 
among us. 

A reduction in the vast armaments now kept 
up by the European nations may be anticipated, 
for as this large middle class of working-people 
becomes more powerful, they will not only in 
England but in foreign countries also refuse heavy 
income-absorbing public burdens; and as war 
becomes yearly more expensive and more de- 
structive, and as they become more and more 
knit together by the ties of mutual commerce and 
mutually invested capital, the tendency will, I 
think, be to peace, guaranteed by democracy and 
commerce, and a corresponding reduction in the 
wealth-destroying armaments now kept up' to an 
impossible pitch by the European nations ; and 
the consequent reduction of fleets and standing 
armies to a rational size, such as existed in former 
times, and such as would be adequate to guarantee 
the safety of International Commerce, and the 
stability of Governments against internal dissen- 
sions, and guarantee the carrying out of the 
decrees of International Congresses on commercial 
and other questions. 
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impor- I am a Free Trader, not a Protectionist ; but I 

CuBtomB refuse to accept Free Imports along with hostile 
q^Tstionto *^^s abroad as an equivalent for it. Since the 
the work- world refuscs Free Trade, and we cannot have it 
Our prc^*^* without ; since its fundamental principle is to buy 
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pies of sell in the dearest. Because if, after having bought 
ree Trade, j^^jj^ them, we attempt to sell again, they say, 

" No ; we take what would be your profit from the 
deamess of our market as a tax, and pay our 
revenue out of it.'* 

What we want to do for the good of the working 
classes is to increase the demand for home labour ; 
this alone can raise their wages (really and not 
artificially), and so their standard of comfort. They 
will go on multiplying, and so, by competition 
among themselves, cause the demand for labour to 
fall short of the supply, and so wages to go down. 
The only means of preventing this is, that there 
should be preferential trading with our colonies ; 
then we should get higher prices for commodities, 
and an expansion of our trade ; higher prices mean 
higher profits, which is the only means of pay- 
ing higher wages, and an expansion in our trade 
means a greater demand for labour, so bringing 
up the demand to the level of the supply, and 
thus producing a competition among employers 
for labour instead of a competition among work- 
men for employment. 

But the folly is that the Free Traders say, " You 
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are going to benefit the landowners or you are FooUsh 
going to benefit the manufacturers." You cannot JSakw^ 
increase the profits of either of these classes ^J^«^^ 
without benefiting their dependents. The ^^^^"(^^ 
owner represents a vested industry dependent on of one 
his capital; the manufacturer, as soon as liis 5^5^®^^^! 
profits increase, begins, at the instance of the tariff. 
Trades Union, to pay higher wages to his em- 
ployes. It is impossible for capitalists to spend 
money without labour sharing in it. If you would 
impoverish these interests, you will impoverish the 
wealth of the country, and make it less able to 
sustain the ever -increasing population; and here 
comes in the danger : — All this population depen- 
dent upon foreign supplies. Whereas the Anglo- 
Saxon or Imperial Union would be self-contained, 
and we should be sure of supplies from our own 
people, and, above all things, we should be 
spending our income to enrich our own people, 
our own kith and kin, Free Trade starts upon this 
assumption : — If one country can supply a given 
article better and cheaper than other countries, 
it should then supply the world. England, how- 
ever, is prevented from doing so by a hedge of 
hostile tariffs. Common fairness and common 
sense pronounces this alternative : — 

The foreigner should either be made to share 
the taxes as well as the privileges of our home 
market with our own people, (or) he should extend 
the same privileges and free market to our people 
which we extend to him. I cannot refrain from 
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quoting the words of a leading shipowner of 
Liverpool, who is well qualified to speak with 
authority upon this subject, and whose opinion 
must carry the more weight, since we are always 
told that our interest in shipping is one of the 
chief arguments in favour of free imports. 

In commenting upon my article in favour of an 
Imperial Customs Union, he writes :— 

" The idea of a Customs Union of the British empire is sound, 
and if the nation could be brought to recognize the advantages 
that would spring from such an arrangement, our future would 
look brighter than it does at present. Trade was never, in my 
experience, so bad as at present, nor can any of us see firom 
what quarter improvement is to come. Free Trade, as con- 
ducted by England, is absurd, and the marvel is that so many 
sensible men are to be found who persist in believing that it is 
right. The nation seems forced to do what private individuals, 
in conducting their business operations, would condemn as 
suicidal." 

Fallacy of I desire Free Trade, not Protection ; but I refuse 
c eapness. j.^ acccpt the counterfeit coin in its semblance ; I 
refuse to accept Free Imports as the equivalent 
for Free Trade, and I submit that Free Trade with 
that portion of the world which is the British 
empire approximates more nearly to the ideal of 
Free Trade than our present policy of Free Im- 
ports and taxed exports with the whole world. 

An Anglo-Saxon Customs Union, with combined 
fleet, would mean that we should be self-support- 
ing as a nation. What is so serious in the present 
position is that the more, under the hallucination 
of the creed of cheapness, we go on levelling down 
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cheap goods, cheap wages, small profits, the more 
we go on by this means being beaten by the 
foreigner; for whatever he can produce cheaper 
than us he sends to our market and undersells us, 
and so extinguishes or weakens and diminishes 
that particular industry. And so as we produce 
less, whether wheat or goods, or whatever it be, we 
have more to pay him (the foreigner) for what we 
are buying from him, and less money to pay him 
with, for prodiLction must precede consumption, and 
those who have lost their means of livelihood 
(production) still require the fuel (food) for carry- 
ing on the wealth-producing machine (the human 
frame). But our greater demand for foreign pro- 
ducts does not increase their demand for our 
exports, as the Free-Import theory requires. This 
is exactly where the fallacy of its contentions comes 
in ; and whereas the foreigner can, as above pointed 
out, undersell us in our market with anything he 
is in a position to make cheaper than us, owing 
to natural and other conditions, anything which 
we might be able to make cheaper, and so recoup 
ourselves in his market, is too dear by the addition 
of his tax, and so in both cases he gets the better 
of us. 

I therefore sum up with the following conclu- Policy of 
sions: — ^Raw materials of every description, andh^*^°° 
from every quarter, should be admitted totally *^^<><^**®^' 
free of duty, in order to give our working popula- 
tion employment, and allow full scope for our 
manufactures. 

I 
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That an import duty should be levied from all 
States refusing to receive ours free ; e.g. France, 
which puts a protective duty against our cotton 
and woollen goods, whilst Lyons silks come in 
here free. 

That a moderate duty should be levied on 
articles of food from foreign countries, the same 
being admitted from our colonies and dependen- 
cies free, with the object of making us as self- 
supporting as possible ; for when we buy foreign 
corn or manufactures, which we ourselves or our 
colonists and fellow-subjects could produce, we 
are to that extent injuring the population of 
the British empire. Other nations, more shrewd, 
impose import duty to prevent such injury hap- 
pening to them. Cheap foreign wheat injures 
every one but the exporter and carrier, when it 
displaces the production of our empire, and the 
amount of the carrier's freight, which is all the 
profit we get, is not equal to the advantage of 
the contribution to duty the tax on com would 
pay, whilst the foreign corn untaxed, as at 
present, deprives landlord of rent, and therefore 
of his power to give employment to all trades of 
the kingdom, the tenant-farmer of his livelihood, 
the labourer of his wages, the shopkeeper of the 
profits these former used to bring to him. For 
the whole nation suffers when the land is com- 
mercially unable to be cultivated, and therefore 
cannot pay rent or taxes. 

The theory of Free Trade is not to tax imports 
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in the cause of cheapness to the consumer. It The appu- 
is also expressed in this phrase, to buy in theSe\he^^ 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market. It there- t^'^® g ^^ 
fore postulates two natious to carry it on. It practical 
is a game of beggar my neighbour ; one person modem ^ 
cannot play at it alone. One person can play^^onai 
at the game of Free Imports, but not at that commerce. 
of Free Trade. We have been playing at the 
game of Free Imports for some time, and calling 
it Free Trade, but this is a misnomer. Free 
Trade requires one great quality befcire it can 
ever be played at by the nations — it requires 
absolute unselfishness. 

Directly one nation began to be the least little 
bit selfish (which I should regard as a most justifi- 
able selfishness), he would begin to protect himself 
as soon as he found he was getting' the worst of 
this game. Because you cannot buy when you 
have nothing to buy with, and directly, in the race 
for cheapness, one nation found that others could 
make cheaper than herself, both all her own 
members and all foreign members would buy from 
those countries, and she would be poorer through 
the amount of money she would have to pay for 
importing from abroad what before she manu- 
factured at home, and through the loss of income 
from export trade, unless, as would not always 
be possible, she could set up some new industries 
to successfully compete with foreign firms, and 
so supply the loss of profit. But it would be 
a great temptation for him to say, '^ I have had 
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enough of this game ; it does very well for you 
who are so very good at it, but it is ruining me. 
I find I am not so strong as you, and that I 
require a little protecting. I shall begin by making 
you pay my taxes for revenue, and so giving my 
own people a slight pull over you, for their pro- 
ducts will be cheapened by the remission of 
taxation to th^ exact extent that yours are made 
dearer by the imposition of the revenue duty." 
Now, this is exactly what every nation has said 
to England, and have consistently and sensibly 
held to. So there is no longer any question or 
any prospect of the game of Free Trade ever being 
played. We can't play it, because no other nation 
will play it with us, and so the practical question 
for us is, shall we continue to play at the game 
of Free Imports and taxed exports ; and before 
we decide in favour of continuing this (which I 
think most expensive game), let us folly understand 
what it means. 

It does not mean what was the canon of Free 
Trade, namely, to buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market. It means to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in a still cheaper market. 
Why? Because whatever the foreigner can beat 
us at he brings to our own market, and sells 
it cheaper in our market than we can produce 
it; but anything that we ought to be able to 
supply him in return (and so exchange goods for 
goods), because we could produce it cheaper, he 
very cleverly makes dearer^ when it gets to his 
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own market, by putting a duty on it. Now, this 
is a very clever device, and entirely benefits his 
country, because this amount keeps out the foreign 
producer, and so makes all the cost of the article 
consumed go to the various workers and producers 
in the country ; and it is the right sort of taxing 
(since revenue must be made), for it relieves your 
own countrymen, whilst outwitting or, at all 
events, fining the foreigner, and so getting the 
greater part of his profit. It also educates the 
consumer by mulcting him for unpatriotic con- 
sumption. I often see in a friend's house a box 
of foreign matches. I say, ''Hullo! you support 
foreign workmen." He replies, "I didn't notice 
it." But he would if he was paying the tax on it 
instead of on the English box, as he does now. 

A great point which is overlooked by the inter- 
opponents of Fair Trade is that putting a dutyS^^"*^ 
on foreign goods would not in any way prevent ^^^®^ 
us as a country from enjoying the boon of cheap- ordinary 
ness in foreign goods. They come in just as firm with 
cheap when there is a duty, and often have to ^^f 
be cheaper, and be satisfied with less profit on 
account of the duty. That is to say, the foreign 
country parts with its goods in exchange for ours 
at a lower rate because of the tax, for it must 
either do this or lose our market; and this is 
where the capital indictment of Free Trade against 
us is false, for they contend that a duty increases 
the price of every article to the consumer by the 
amount of the duty imposed. If the home pro- 
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ducers can make the goods cheaper than the 
price of the foreign plus the duty, it excludes 
the foreign import, and a very good thing this 
is for the country. It is like a man, the more 
he can do for himself, and the less he has to 
pay another man for working for him, and the 
more he can get some one else to pay him for 
working, the richer he will be. So is a country. 
And this, I think, the advocates of Free Imports 
in the face of hostile tariffs do not grasp, or 
wilfully ignore. A country is a trading community, 
like an industrial company. It has to import 
food for its workers, to fill up any deficiency in 
its own production; it has to import the raw 
materials required in its industries, and any of 
the requirements of civilization which it is unable 
itself to produce ; but all these items have to go 
on the debit side of its bank-book. On the other 
hand, anything which it can produce to supply 
some requirement of foreign nations, and so induce 
them to buy from it, will go against this on the 
credit side of the ledger ; so it must be obvious 
that any fiscal or other devices to foster home 
production, and to keep out foreign importation, 
must increase the wealth of the country, just as 
in the comparison of the individual man and the 
nation in the respect to luxuries made by others, 
which, costing him much, enrich others at his 
expense, e.g. German pianos, French wines, per- 
fumes, etc., etc. Foreigners are very much alive 
to this, and they have succeeded by the fiscal 
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device of protective tariffs in making themselves as 
much self-supporting as possible, and keeping the 
inestimable advantage of their home market as 
much as possible to their home producers. For Loss of 
I have already pointed out that the loss of the market 
home market does not in any way conduce to the ^JJ" ^°* 
obtaining of the foreign, any more than the posses- theforeign. 
sion of the home market would militate against the 
winning of the foreign market ; but it is rather 
the other way, for having a monopoly and sure 
demand at home enables firms to work on such 
a scale as to have a large surplus, which they 
can afford to sell at any price in foreign 
markets. 

This deals with the case of ousting the foreign 
producer in the interest of the home producer, 
where the imposition of a duty renders him unable 
to compete (as has occurred, unfortunately, to us 
in the Birmingham and other trades with the 
United States), and does not, as the Free Import 
party falsely claim, raise the price of the goods to 
that of the cost of production in the foreign import 
plus the duty. 

Now consider the case where the effect of the Case of 
duty is to decrease the foreigner's profit whilst deceasing 
still enabling him to supply the goods in competi- ^^J^fiP^^'t 
tion with the home-made. The American piano- not pro- 
makers could make a piano, the cost to them being um^fm 
£100, equal to the English piano costing £120 to competing, 
makers, a duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem is put 
on. The American piano was, previous to the im- 
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position of the duty, being sold for £120, so under- 
selling the English piano, which was sold for £125. 
The duty does not alter the price of either piano, 
but the American's profit is cut down, instead of 
making a clear £20 note, he only makes £5, and 
the English taxpayer gains £15 out of the profit. 
This is not so good as if the English workman and 
capitalist, both taxpayers, had secured the whole 
£125, which they would had the English piano 
been bought, but still it is better than the foreigner 
getting all, as he does now. 

Of course there are cases where the foreigner is 
not in competition withEngUsh industry, as in the 
case of champagne, clarets, hocks, etc. In this 
case the effect would be to raise the price of these 
goods ; but this is only in the case of things which 
we do not produce, and in so far as they are only 
required by the very rich, and others would take to 
English-made beverages instead, this is not a bad 
method of raising revenue. And if the Customs 
Union advocated by our colonies in their con- 
ference at Ottawa were adopted, we should be able 
to produce everything we require. And I must say 
I firmly believe in the political wisdom of this 
method of taxation being the right one. Charity 
begins at home, and it is the duty of every states- 
man to protect the welfare and the production of 
his own country. Let foreign goods come in, but 
exact a contribution to Imperial Revenue from the 
consumer of foreign goods, and a contribution out 
of his profits from the foreign producer to Imperial 
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Eevenue for the privilege of entry into our market. 
This is far wiser than taxing income. 

We want to induce capitalists and rich foreigners Advantage 
to come and live in England and spend^their wealth, ^i^g 
accumulated no matter where, upon goods made ^ngilnd 
by our working classes, not drive capitalists out of 
the country by anti-capital legislation,;which is folly. 
What we want to do for the benefit of the working 
classes is to induce the capitalists to invest their 
capital in English industries which sustain the 
English working classes, and to spend their income 
in supporting these industries. This is as worthy 
and noble an object as agitating about the 
morality of the opium trade or the religious beliefs 
of the Chinese, and this object we shall attain 
by giving a preference to British goods in the 
imperial market. One would think it was criminal 
to strive to benefit English industries by the indig- 
nation expressed by Free Importers when one 
suggests aiding our own industries by fiscal reform. 
I am not ashamed to confess that I do wish to give 
the British working man a preference in our market 
over any other worker. 

A reform which would, I think, be of inestimable 
benefit to the working classes in our crowded manu- 
facturing towns would be to take the administration 
of the Smoke Abatement Act out of the hands of 
local authorities, and to entrust it to Government 
inspectors. For the local authorities, where the 
nuisance is a real one, are sure to be the chief 
offenders. It is shameful, when one thinks of 
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the expense which the working classes are put to 
by the health committees in the rates they have 
to pay for improved sanitation, drainage, street 
paving, and so forth, whilst the whole atmosphere 
which they breathe, and which permeates their 
whole existence, is poisoned by the foul gases 
emitted from the chimneys, and their whole lives 
passed under a dark pall which hides even the 
rare days of sunshine of the short northern sum- 
mer, and which renders their long dull winter 
dark, gloomy, and depressing to their spirits, and 
which militates against the cleanliness and cheer- 
fulness of their homes, and the health of their 
wives and children. 

This intolerable nuisance, which they are made 
to endure, and which falls most heavily upon them, 
since they cannot afford to have their houses out- 
side the smoke-stricken area, is due in a great 
measure to careless firing, and if the law was only 
enforced and perfect combustion insisted upon, the 
nuisance could be removed. 

This waste of heating power puts money into the 
pockets neither of the employer nor the employed. 
If the law was carried out, and the mills forced to 
consume their own smoke, the firms could afford, 
with the same expenditure in coal, to make a 
present of the amount now wasted to the stoker, 
whose skill and carefulness "enabled him to econo- 
mize by good stoking that amount of coal, and at 
the same time to save the firm the expense of the 
heavy fines which the government would enforce 
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on those mills which caused a public nuisance 
infinitely more injurious and far less venial 
than the accidental offence of a cottage chimney 
getting on fire, for which the working classes are 
being fined every week. When they realize these 
facts, I am convinced that they will demand the 
sweeping away of this nuisance, which is as incom- 
patible with the scientific progress and enlighten- 
ment of the privileged age in which we live as 
it is with the comfort, health, and cleanliness of 
the population. 

Working men must decide whether they intend Probable 
to leave the capitalist a margin of profit to com- ofprescmt 
pensate him for the risk of his capital ; if not, JJ^®™ °^ 
capitalists will gradually retire from labour-support- disputes, 
ing industries at home, and leave working men to 
their own resources. The result would probably be 
a return to the old hand-loom system, each weaver 
having his loom with its electric power supplied, 
and sell his product for the best price he can, or 
all club together to sell, each paying rent for his 
loom to the man or company who provides it, and 
for the power to whoever supplies it, and a com- 
mission to the salesman. 

This is the development of the co-operative 
system, and, as a modified form of socialism, may 
be contrasted with private-enterprise system, as 
both are to be found working side by side in Lan- 
cashire ; each has its advantages and each is better 
than the socialistic idea of State industries, which 
would tend to bring into existence an army of idle 
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and overbearing ofl&cials, who would grind down 
other and poorer men, and would not benefit or be 
as indulgent to their subordinates as the present 
employers. Trade would certainly flag, for the 
energy would be wanting, the stimulus of private 
ambition to rise i,by his own efforts being removed, 
which a capable and industrious man can do under 
the existing system better than any. Consider the 
loss to any firm when the man whose brains have 
made the business dies ; the credit and stability of 
the firm is seriously injured. 

The substitution of a paid official, who has 
possibly obtained his post through interest and 
jobbery, would not supply the place of the man 
whose talents and enterprise have created the 
business, and have provided a means of livelihood 
of a very high standard of comfort to numbers of 
families. Such men are the real benefactors of 
their country, and it is indeed an evil sign of our 
times that agitators should go about teaching 
people that these men are the enemies instead of 
the friends of the working classes. 

But there is a much wider interest at stake than 
the British Isles in the maintenance of our imperial 
position, and I quote verbatim from the Yorkshire 
Post, July 10, 1894, the resolution adopted by 
the Colonial Bepresentatives at the Intercolonial 
Conference at Ottawa. 
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Intbecolonial Confbbencb at Ottawa. 
A Customs Union. 

Ottawa, July 8. 

The Conference, after two days' debate, finally 
passed the reciprocal trade resolution yesterday, as 
follows. It was moved by the Hon. G. E. Poster, 
and seconded by Sir Henry Wrixon : — 

"That, whereas the stability and progress of the British 
empire can be best assured by drawing continually closer the 
bonds which unite the colonies to the mother country, and by 
the continuous growth of a practical sympathy and co-operation 
in all that pertains to the common welfare ; and whereas this co- 
operation and unity can in no way be more effectually promoted 
than by the cultivation and extension of the mutual and profit- 
able interchange of their products, it is therefore resolved that 
the Conference records its belief in the advisability of a Customs 
arrangement between Great Britain and her colonies by which 
trade within the empire may be placed upon a more favourable 
footing than tiiat on which trade is carried on with foreign 
countries." 

Such is the officially expressed opinion of the 
colonies. It is surely a fortunate circumstance for 
us that it is our colonies who assert this patriotic 
and sound commercial and political doctrine, and 
not that we have to try and convince them of it. 

They call out to us to do what is for their 
interests and ours, and if we do not respond to 
this call, we must lessen ourselves in their 
estimation as being a nation wedded to the theories 
of a Begins Professor of political economy instead 
of great rulers and practical men of business. 
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worthy to wield the affairs of a great empire. We 
have a chance of strengthening the tie which binds 
us to our possessions by the most enduring bond of 
common commercial interests ; but if we neglect it, 
we shall not leave it as it is ; we must loosen it. 
This is no party question. It is a national, an 
imperial, a commercial question, which ought to 
appeal to the heart of every Englishman, as it 
does to the heart of every English colonist ; which 
ought to appeal to the understanding of every 
business man, when he sees that, whatever Begins 
Professors may write or enunciate in their political 
economy class-rooms, workshops and factories are 
being shut up, trade and wages being lost to the 
coimtry by other nations having resolved to destroy 
our trade, and to become self-sufficing; whilst 
the British empire, which, better than any other 
political unit on the globe, could be self-sufficing, 
and supply all its wants, carries on a quixotic and 
unnatural policy of allowing its own workers and 
producers to be injured and destroyed by hostile 
tariffs, and still continues to benefit these hostile 
countries by free admission, when they have declared 
commercial war upon us. This is a pusillanimous 
policy, and the spirit of every Englishman will 
rebel against it, when the Free Importers say, as 
they do, " We dare not retaliate, other nations are 
too strong for us; we cannot do without their 
goods." Are they too strong for the British empire ? 
We want a larger field for the safe investment of 
English capital. The incorporation of the colonies 
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in our Great Britain Free Trade Customs Union 
would give this outlet for a more remunerative 
investment of our capital (of which the old country 
has more than she can find home investment for, 
and which the young colonies require), and at the 
same time an outlet for our labour. 

Free Trade means letting work go out of the is Free 
country, as against the effect of Protection, toj/^o/k^^ 
overload the country artificially with population- good ^r 
supporting industries which would not otherwise country ? 
be localized there. Is this Free Trade loss of 
work a good or bad thing for the country ? It does 
no serious harm so long as it goes out of England 
to another land belonging to the same political 
unit as ourselves, and enables, as it would, capital 
and labour to have their remuneration under the 
most favourable natural conditions, such as the 
small limits of our islands do not present, but 
which the larger area of our colonies would 
abundantly afford. And should the Customs Union 
be adopted, then safe and remunerative investments 
would abound for English capital, under the 
protection of the British flag, and the coincidence 
would be achieved of favourable natural conditions, 
which make capital and labour well remunerated, 
whilst at the same time avoiding the great 
drawbacks to the investment of money abroad 
where conditions are now favourable, i.e. the 
uncertainty, and even in some instances untrust- 
worthy character of foreign Governments, and the 
loss in every case to the British nation of the 
labour-employing aspects of the capital so invested. 
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Tendency The present system, high-priced home labour 
Imports to competing with cheap foreign through free imports, 
check in- ig paralyzing trade in England, by causing English 
of capital capitalists to be unwilling to invest their capital in 
ubouf-^^*^ England, or even in many cases to renew and 
snpporting replace worn-out machinery; and could they get 
in as nes. ^^^^ security, they would all invest their capital 
abroad, where labour is cheap, an,d capital better 
remunerated. 

Bailways and telegraphs have made the whole 
world so near together that it is as absurd in the 
present day, that different portions of our empire 
should be separated by tariff walls, as it would 
have been a century ago for municipalities within 
England to be debarred from free commercial 
intercourse. 

The colonies ask that the British empire should 
awake to these changed conditions, and, recognizing 
the spirit of the times in which we live, should 
show a broader conception of the national idea, by 
forming a Customs Union for the British empire. 
The great argument of the believers in free imports 
was that we dare not lift up our heads among the 
nations of the earth to fight, by commercial treaties, 
for fair and equal conditions for the goods made 
by our working classes, because we were too small 
and too dependent upon other nations for our 
supplies. Now the chance is offered to us by 
our colonies to join with them in a commercial 
syndicate. 
This is the greatest and grandest idea the world 
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has ever conceived, and, should we adopt it, so 
far from being too small to bargain for favourable 
trade conditions in our exchange of commodities 
with foreign nations, we should be stronger than 
any, and none would be strong enough to suffer 
exclusion from a Customs Union embracing so large 
an area as the British empire. It is also acknow- 
ledged, even by the apologists of free imports, 
that it is a dangerous position to be dependent 
upon foreign nations for our supplies. 

Since I first began to write upon the subject of 
a Customs Union in 1898 I have been pleased to 
remark what a growth of feeling in its favour has 
occurred, cukninating in the authoritative and 
official verdict of the colonial delegates, the chosen 
representatives of the widest constituency that ever 
met to deliberate upon the common welfare of one 
Empire. And the fact is also encouraging that a 
paper of the highest standing in financial circles, 
the Statist, should have taken up this question, 
and is offering a prize of £1000 for the best essay 
upon this sulq'ect, and is meantime publishing 
a most interesting series of articles containing 
statistics with regard to existing commercial treaties 
and other matters which have to be thoroughly 
elucidated before a practical scheme can be drawn 
up of a Customs Union. For there are commercial 
treaties binding our colonies to more favourable 
trade terms with foreign nations as against the 
mother country which would appear to be the 
acme of political unwisdom. And there is the diffi- 

K 
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colty of the fact that the colonies depend entirely 
upon import duties for revenue ; but the fact that 
these questions are being faced and thoroughly 
and practically discussed, is a tremendous step 
forward, and I recommend those who have been 
interested in the subject by the few suggestions I 
have been able to advance, to watch the growth 
and development of the movement in the pages of 
the Statist. 

At the present moment those of our sons who 
have the most grit and energy, and who find no 
opening for their enterprise in the old country, 
go off to the colonies and foreign lands to seek 
fortune, and in their stead the worthless and 
often criminal classes of other nations flow into 
England. This is an exchange which I cannot 
reconcile with the interests of our country. The 
Customs Union, by making our Empire more 
completely into one political and commercial unit, 
would, if assisted by a measure such as Lord 
Salisbury's for checking destitute alien immigra- 
tion, enable us to keep within our national limits 
and find subsistence for those enterprising sons 
who are the very backbone of our race. For all 
attempts to raise the standard of comfort of our 
workers are futile until we can stop the stream of 
destitute alien immigration. What is a comfort- 
able livelihood for one would be poverty for ten. 
The wealth of our great landed families is due 
to the enforced self-abnegation and abstiaence 
of the younger members of the house, who, in 
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order to keep up the name and prestige of the 
family, are obliged to forego their share of the 
family wealth. The French, by insisting upon 
the equal division of the family property, have 
broken down these large fortunes; but I have 
already expressed my opinion that the existence of 
these large fortunes is beneficial to the commerce 
of the country, and especially to the agricultural 
industry. 

But there is yet one other and most important 
aspect of the Customs Union that I should like to 
point out in conclusion — that is, in respect to our 
Imperial defences. The Pall Mall Gazette has 
been founding a most patriotic enterprise, the 
Navy League, and has pointed out the vast 
shipping which we have to defend of our colonies 
and of our own. If we were bound up in one 
trading company we should be better able to 
ask them to help us to pay for the vast outlay 
necessary to keep up a fleet adequate to protect 
our Imperial shipping and ports, which it is unfair 
should fall entirely upon us in England. And 
the objection to our assisting the colonial trade 
by the subvention necessary to carry out the 
recommendations of the Colonial Conference to 
have a better service of steamers to improve the 
communication between Australia, Canada, and the 
mother country would be done away with when 
we felt we were developing an integral part of our 
own trading community, and not a distant part 
of the earth to which we were bound by a political 
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tie absolutely unsupported by any mutual bond 
of commercial interests. 

It must also be remembered that all the wealth 
produced in the country comes from one of two 
great wealth-producing industries — (1) the land^ 
and (2) the various manufacturing industries. All 
other trades and professions contribute nothing to 
the national wealth, but only receive their share 
of the wealth produced in exchange for benefits 
done to the community — e.g. the doctor, the lawyer, 
the Church, the Military and Civil Services, and 
the various retail and distributing trades. 

Since, therefore, these all depend upon the two 
primary industries, the true policy of taxation is 
to foster, and not, by imposing an undue burden 
of taxation upon either, to destroy or jeopardize, 
these sources of all national wealth. 

A typical instance of this mischievous policy 
may be found in the Estate Duties of the present 
Liberal Government, which lay the burden of 
taxation still heavier upon the already overweighted 
wealth-producing industry of agriculture. Land 
subject to such a burden becomes less desirable to 
purchase, and a corresponding reluctance will be 
found on the part of capitalists to invest; hence 
a heavy fall in the value of English land may be 
expected. And the land once fallen in value, the 
rateable value for taxation is seriously impaired. 
And how suicidal is such a policy will be obvious 
when it is remembered that land contributes the 
principal share to the taxation necessary to keep 
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up our Imperial defences^ as well as the rates for 
all home requirements. 

This class legislation defeats itself, for whilst 
intended to please a certain class of the community 
by being apparently aimed against the class of 
landlords, it is, in fact, aimed at the two partners 
in the agricultural industry — the landlord and 
tenant. And could it succeed in ruining the 
landlord, it would merely put in his stead the 
money-lender, who will never have the same 
patriotic and charitable instincts, nor the same 
sense of responsibility, as the man bound to his 
tenants by the tie of mutual partnership, often 
of long standing. So far this measure, intended 
apparently to gratLf7 that most dangerous to the ' 
State sentiment, class jealousy, has resulted in 
impairing the power of charitableness and useful- 
ness of that great vested industry, the landed gentry, 
and been a great windfall to these insurance 
companies who have no soul to be moved by other 
than financial motives. 

Now, the advantage of the Customs Union is that 
it tends to help both land and manufactures (the 
two wealth-producing industries) — manufactures by 
a tax (for revenue) on competing imports, land by 
an alleviation of the present intolerable burden of 
taxation in proportion to revenue that would be . 
received from the differential tariff for revenue. 

But I have been asked what inducement can 
we give our colonies to join us and take off their 
tax against us? The answer is^ We offer them 
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a preference in our market^ the best in the 
world. 

And we gain the advantage that, having induced 
them to join us in this United Empire preferential 
trading League, we give them a reason for being 
willing, not merely from sentiment but from that 
much more cogent and lasting motive, common 
interest, to join in sharing the expense of keeping 
up an adequate navy to guarantee the safety of 
our enormous Imperial merchant marine, and at 
the same time ensure the peace of the world. 

That the moment is opportune for the carrying 
out of this policy will be seen from the following 
words of the late Prime Minister of Canada, Sir 
John Thompson, after a paper delivered at the 
Imperial Institute, on December 11, 1894, by Sir 
Henry Wrixon on the National Significance of the 
Ottawa Conference : — 

" Nothing could have exceeded the enthusiasm aroused upon 
the arrival of our fellow-colonists, and of Lord Jersey as repre- 
senting her Majesty's Government. It was felt by our people 
that in Australia, in New Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope 
millions of our fellow-colonists, interested as we were in the 
development of the Empire and the mutual trade of the colonies 
with each other, had been all these years without the slightest 
touch or approach of kinship, and that the moment they arrived 
an opportunity had come to reverse that state of things, and to 
show the world that we were a united people." 

Then, having referred to the laying of the Pacific 
cable and other colonial undertakings, Sir John 
concluded as follows ; — 
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" I venture to hope that the inflnence of this meeting^ and the 
mflaenee of all who sympathize with our projects, will be 
liberally extended to us, and that the feeling may be increased 
here as it exists in the most distant portions of the Empire, that 
the day has come, not only when the colonies should be united 
more closely tc^ther, but when they should be more practically 
useful in connection with the heart of the Empire itself/* 

Volumes could be written, as much has been 
written, with regard to the advantages of Free 
Trade ; but all that can be said is utterly futile 
and beside the point, because there is no such 
thing as Free Trade in existence, except between 
India and ourselves, and were it not for this 
enforced Free Trade, Lancashire would be ruined. 
What the colonies propose is to enlarge this Free- 
Trade area. Since other nations won't give us 
Free Trade, let us give a preference to those who 
will. Nothing will be done for nothing, and if we 
would have Free Trade, we must give something 
for it. If we would have it, we must be prepared 
with some inducement; this inducement is 
preferential trading. We can ^ve this to our 
colonies, and others will soon cry out for admission 
to the British Empire Free Trade Customs Union. 
A tariff to all Protectionist nations. Free Trade 
within the Union. Surely this is the most effective 
way of preaching the Free Trade doctrines, for it 
will appeal to the pockets of Protectionist nations. 
Take Germany, for instance ; can any one seriously 
maintain that cheap German imported manufactures 
benefit the English working man, as they take away 
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his business? Would not the reverse be more 
satisfactory? — free admission for our goods into 
Germany, and a tax on all German goods. The 
position at present is, that we are getting all the 
kicks, and they are getting all the halfpence. But 
they know this too well, and would not for a 
moment acquiesce in such commercial conditions. 
If the other nations of the world will not give us 
free admission of our goods in exchange for free 
admission of theirs, I venture to believe there will 
never be a nation found so charmingly simple as 
to admit our goods free, and permit us at the same 
time to tax their goods. This, let it- be clearly 
understood, is our position. We have no quarrel 
with Free Trade, but finding we cannot get it, we 
cease to cry for the moon, and seek to devise what 
is the best fiscal system obtainable. '£v ovpava^ 
tcTtoic irapdBeiyfia avaKetrau We will try to approxi- 
mate as much as possible to this ideal, and will 
have it as the rule in our own political unit. But 
since we cannot make others accept it, we will not 
accept any counterfeit. We will have the real, 
however little we can have of it. Universal Free 
Trade is a beverage only for very strong and lusty 
constitutions — it would kill a weak man. Probably 
we could stand it, and it would suit us ; but other 
nations say they are afraid of it. And if, as in 
the above illustration, we see that we could never 
think of asking any sane foreigner to willingly accept 
a policy of free imports with taxed exports, such 
terms could only be imposed by a conqueror upon 
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a yanqtushed State^ do not let us^ the British 
empire, the greatest and most important political 
unit, any longer persevere in a policy which is, by 
the consensus of all nations and of our colonists, 
and, I may add, of the great mass of practical 
business men, regarded as suicidal to our trade, or 
any longer acquiesce in the childish yearnings of 
unpracticable faddists after the unattainable. 
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The Morning Post, London, April 10, 1894. 

Do we possess Free Trade ? To the majority of people the 
qnestion will possibly appear idle, but Mr. Peart-Robinson shows 
in the current number of the Westminster Review that, as has 
been indicated in these columns over and over again, our Free 
Trade is of a singularly one-sided character. We allow freedom 
of imports, but we can claim no free admission for our exports. 
We have no concessions indeed to make with which to purchase 
favourable terms, and the result is that countries imposing high 
tarifis on the importation of manufactured goods of alien origin 
grant to one another better terms than they yield to us. Mr. 
Peart-Robinson is an ardent advocate for Free Trade all round. 
So probably is every Englishman who has studied the subject. 
This, indeed, was what Cobden anticipated. He expected that 
other nations, seeing our self-sacrifice, would seek to emulate it. 
They have been too wise to do so. They have realized the 
difference between patriotism and individualism, and have 
recognized that a regard for self-interest, which might be a vice 
in the latter case, becomes a virtue when the welfare of a whole 
country is at stake. Mr. Peart-Robinson argues, indeed, that 
Free Trade and the national idea — ^whether it is called patriotism 
or by any other name — are irreconcileably opposed. The effect 
of universal Free Trade would be to attract men to the neigh- 
bourhood where the conditions of agriculture or manufacture 
were most favourable to their opportunities of earning a liveli- 
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hood, and the result wotdd be gradual obliteration of the idea 
of national life. It mnst be confessed that, to some of us who 
believe in the patriotic traditions of our country, the prospect is 
not aUuring. But, asks Mr. Peart-Bobinson, very pertinently, 
why should we not have " a Customs Union of the British 
empire which would possess absolute Free Trade within itself, 
and which would have a differential tariff for all nations outside 
the Union?" This is a question which has often been asked 
by those who believe in an Imperial Commercial Federation as a 
stepping-stone to an even closer tie between the various sections 
of the British empire. Mr. Peart-Robinson thinks that such 
a union would be so powerful that self-interest would induce 
other States to join it. There is no reason, however, why this 
alliance should be allowed. Alone amongst the Powers, the 
British empire produces all that it needs for it own consumption. 
It may be said that many of the fractions which compose it are 
wedded to Protectionist policy. This is doubtless true, but does 
any one suppose that any one of the Colonies would not eagerly 
grasp at Free Trade between herself, the Mother Country, and 
the dependencies of the Empire if a heavy duty was imposed on 
other States? Would not Canada or Australasia accept our 
manufactured goods duty free if they knew that they had a 
material advantage in the English markets with their com and 
their meat, their fruit and their wine ? Mr. Peart-Robinson has 
an ideal of Free Trade beyond this. It may be accepted as a 
pious aspiration, but Englishmen in general will be content 
when we have Free Trade throughout the empire, and a tariff 
which will give a distinct advantage to what we may describe as 
imperial products. The theory that the consumer pays a pro- 
tective duty could have no application in the case of a self-con- 
tained empire ; nor can it refer to the case where there is a 
severe competition amongst home producers. It all depends, 
in fact, upon the command of the market If purchasers pre- 
dominate, the duty will, of course, have to be paid by them ; 
but if sellers are eager to find customers, the foreigner, competing 
in a British market, would have to take off his profits such duty 
as the Government of this country might see fit to impose. 
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We talk of Free Trade, butj as Mr. Peart-Robinson points out, 
*'the English workmen possess only one free market, and that is 
England." That market is overwhelmed with goods manu* 
factored abroad. This is the result of our nominal Free Trade^ 
which has not, however, enabled us to secure free markets for 
our goods in other countries. The English manufacturer is 
handicapped even in his home trade by the limited nature of 
his operations in consequence of foreign markets being closed 
against him. A British Customs Union, with Free Trade 
within its limits, might conceivably form the basis of a larger 
ZoUverein, and it would increase both the prosperity and the 
independence of action of the British empire as a whole. 



The Manchester Evening Mail, Monday, April 9, 1894. 

An able article appears in the Westminster Review arguing 
that the so-called Free Trade as now practised by Great Britain 
is not Free Trade at all as understood by Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright. After so considerable a span of time, there should be no 
occasion for the exposition of so obvious a fact, but the insular 
self-confidence of the inhabitants of this country is so great that 
it is extremely hard to make them look facts in the face. That 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. John Bright were supporting a noble idea, 
which if put into practice would have proved of the utmost 
value to the world at large, is undeniable, and Mr. Peart- 
Robinson, the author of the article in question, as a Lancashire 
man would be one of the last to deny the wisdom and statesman- 
like qualities of those two great men. Our existing system of 
so-called Free Trade gives us certain advantages which are 
perhaps more apparent than real. The raw material for our 
mills and the necessities of life are cheap, but where are the 
open markets for the sale of the products of our industries? 
What has been described as a ^^ brazen wall of tarifife " confronts 
our merchants on almost every shore where Englishmen would 
land their goods for sale, while the products of cheap French 
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and German labour come into this country free of all charge, 
and are bought by operatives under the very shadow of 
the Lancashire mills. Free Trade in the true sense of the word 
is as desirable for Great Britain as for any country in the world ; 
but how is Great Britain to induce the other nations of Europe 
and America to recognize the justice and wisdom of her conten- 
tions if she enters the field of battle without arms of any 
description whatsoever? Mr. Peart-Robinson asks Englishmen 
to again take up their arms, and enter the industrial campaign 
on a rational basis. To make other nations open their eyes to 
the true facts of the case, a Customs Union of the British empire 
should be formed within which real Free Trade should exist. 
Nations outside the Customs Union would soon discover the 
difference, and no Power on the face of the globe could prove 
more self-contained than the British empire. While enjoying 
the benefits of Free Trade within the magic circle over which 
the British flag would fly, our traders would at all events be 
able to compete as keenly in the markets outside that Union as 
they do to-day. The British empire would be bound together 
by the strongest ties, viz. those of community of interest until 
such a time as other nations might realize tiie wisdom of the 
arguments of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, and the principle of 
nationalism might yield to that of real Free Trade. The spirit of 
nationalism is, however, still rampant, but the adoption of the 
policy of a Customs Union of the British empire would lead 
more rapidly than any other to the realization of Lord Tenny- 
son's dream. The Customs Union would be of the greatest 
value to the British empire — 

^* Till the war-drums throbbed no longer, and the battle-flaes were 
furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world." 
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The Manchester Courieb, Saturday, April 7, 1894. 

In an ably written article appearing under the '^ Independent 
Section," of the Wegtminster Review for April, Mr. M. Peart- 
Robinson discusses ^* Our Colonies and Free Trade ; or, a Plea 
for a Customs Union of the British Empire." Free Trade, 
as advocated by Cobden, is compared with the actual state of 
things — ^tibat of giving without receiving. As a remedy for the 
failure to spread Free-Trade principles in their entirety, and 
as a defence against the exclusiveness of other nations, a strong 
case is made out for a Customs Union of the British empire, 
" which would possess absolute Free Trade within itself, and 
which would have a differential tariff for all nations outside 
the Union." The literary criticisms of the issue are almost 
uniformly good, but are somewhat belated. 



The Livebpool Daily Post, Thursday April 19, 1894. 

In the " Independent Section " of this month's Westminiier 
Beview there is an article entitled, "Our Colonies and Free 
Trade ; or, a Plea for a Customs Union of the British Empire," 
which will be read with much interest in Liverpool, on its own 
merits, and because it is written by Mr. W. Peart-Robinson, 
B.A., a gentleman of intimate local connections. The article is 
cleverly reasoned — ^from the author's point of view. He does 
not pose as a Protectionist ; and yet he objects to the doctrine 
of Free Trade as it is being preached in the present day, 
believing that it would not have met with the approval of 
Richard Cobden. His arguments are to the following effect :-— 

" A different policy, which would not have the name of Free 
Trade, would probably lead more quickly to the obtaining of 
that genuine and real Free Trade which is absolutely necessary 
to us in England. Foreign nations must be made to feel that 
the inestimable benefit which we have been bestowing upon 
them must now receive some return on their part, or it will be 
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withheld. The national idea (patriotism, or whatever it be 
called) seems to militate against the adoption of universal Free 
Trade. Mr. Peart-Eobinson advocates a Customs Union of the 
British empire, which, he says, would possess absolute Free 
Trade within itself, and which would have a differential tariff 
for all nations outside the union. Two important advantages 
to be gained, in his opinion, by this Customs Union would be 
the binding together of our colonies with us in the firmest and 
most enduring political bond possible for the preservation of our 
empire in case of war, a necessary outcome of which would be 
our own self-preservation; and, tiie ultimate bringing about of 
that commercial ideal — Free Trade. For a Free Trade Union 
of the British empire would not end there ; other nations would 
soon seek to be admitted to the benefits of so powerful a con- 
federacy. The writer then compares this state of things with 
the Cobdenian method of setting an example of isolated Free 
Trade ; and after detailing what he supposes to be the fallacies 
of the present system, he gives expression, in his concluding 
paragraph, to the conviction that, whereas the spectacle of an 
isolated country, not even enjoying Free Trade with her colonies, 
and suffering from the hallucination of an imaginary Free Trade, 
was calculated to make other nations hesitate to adopt Free 
Trade, a large confederacy joining together to practise real Free 
Trade on a working scale would, by the quick adhesion of 
smaller units, soon assume such proportions as would in all 
probability ultimately result in the universal adoption of Free 
Trade. Then would follow a minimizing of the national idea 
to such an extent as greatly to facilitate an imderstanding 
between the States of Europe for some Eiuropean congress to 
decide aU conmiercial questions between the various European 
States, to settle international differences, and render possible 
the reduction of those vast armaments which, next to Free 
Trade, would be the greatest boon to Europe." 
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The Bubnlet Expbess and Clitheboe Division Advertiser, 

Saturday, April 14, 1894. 

Mr. W. Peart-Bobinson, the writer of the interesting and 
important article in the Wwimingler Beview, on which we 
comment in our first leader, is the eldest son of the late Alder- 
man Bobinson, who so long and faithfully served the town as 
alderman, mayor, and magistrate. Like his revered father, Mr. 
Peart-Bobinson is one of the directors of the Craven Bank, and 
his clever article shows that he possesses the keen msight which 
was such a distinguishing feature in the late Alderman Bobinson. 
We know we shall but be echoing the wish of thousands of our 
townsmen in expressing the hope that Mr. Peart-Bobinson will 
follow the example of his parent, and give the town and district 
the benefit of the conspicuous ability and deep study which his 
Westminster article reveals. 



A Trade Problem. 

Any one who has been bom and bred in North-East Lanca- 
shire, seeing towns doubling their population, villages becoming 
towns, and new villages springing- up, if he ever thinks about 
or interests himself in the welfare of this veritable beehive, must 
ask himself^ *^ Whence is all the demand to come for all this 
ever-increasing supply ? *^ Such is the question that Mr. W. 
Peart-Bobinson sets for solution in the current number of the 
Westminster Review. Never, surely, has any subject been more 
discussed in every one of its protean aspects than the various 
systems of Free Trade and protection. For the moment, how- 
ever, the controversy seems to have been silenced, although 
weak trade and labour difficulties have brought about almost a 
despondent feeling amongst those who study economic problems. 
Mr. Peart-Bobinson writes, nevertheless, in a vein of sturdy opti- 
mism, and evidently with a firm conviction that he has dis- 
covered not only the fallacy of our Free-Trade system in its 
one-sided application, but aJso the remedy for our troubles in 

L 
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this respect. It is certainly tnie, as Mr. Peart-Bobinson points 
out, that so far from bringing about universal Free Trade, as 
Cobden prophesied would be the case in ten years, our adoption 
of the present policy has resulted in our isolation amongst the 
civilized nations of the earth, and that we feel deeply the want 
of open markets for the sale of the products of our industry. 
The means for obtaining such markets are lessened by our 
having nothing to offer in exchange for them, as with our present 
unconditional Free Trade we have no further inducement to 
present to those nations who now put difficulties in the way of 
our producers by prohibitive rates. We confer the full benefit 
of free markets upon others without obtaining any concessions 
in return. What Mr. Peart-Robinson would advocate "is a 
Customs Union of the British empire which would possess 
absolute Free Trade within itself, and which would have a 
differential tariff for all nations outside the Union. This would 
form such a strong commercial unit that self-interest would 
induce the smaller units to join this powerful Customs Union.** 
This idea of a federated British Empire, bound together by ties 
of nationality, of language, and of commerce, is indeed one 
which will commend itself most highly to many a mind, and 
one which seems quite possible were it to be undertaken by a 
statesman who possessed at once the confidence of the English 
people and the hearty co-operation of our colonial Governments. 
Alas 1 the day for national achievements seems to have passed 
away. Parie^ Councils seem to many of more importance than 
imperial problems, and tinkering with the register more pressing 
than the doctrine of self-preservation as applied to our trade. 
Parochial selfishness, greediness on the part of the indiyidual 
voter, who hopes merely to snatch something to his own petty 
advantage, is likely to prevail more and more unless the instinct 
is checked and despised instead of being appealed to and 
flattered as it unfortunately is now by some who pretend to be 
friends of the people. If our operatives and working men would 
only realize what our position in the world means to us all, to 
every one of us in every class, the little England party would 
no longer be spoken of except with a scornful note. Meanwhile 
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onr thanks are due to those, who, like Mr. Peart-Robinson, 
devote careful study to the problems of our trade with such an 
intelligent appreciation of the situation as is shown in the able 
article in the Westminster Review, 



The Burnley Gazette, Aprils 1894. 

In the "Independent Section" of the Westmimter Review 
is published a very ably written article from the pen of Mr. W. 
Peart-Robinson, B.A., our neighbour and townsman, entitled 
*' Our Colonies and Free Trade ; or, A Plea for a Customs Union 
of the British Empire," in which the writer advocates what 
would be little less than a revolution in the commercial policy 
of this country, and which has been so generally supposed to be 
the active, if not the only, cause of our commercial prosperity 
during the last fifty years. Mr. Peart-Robinson protests against 
that view as a "popular fallacy," and contends that our national 
prosperity is rather " due to the fact that England was first in 
the field when those discoveries were made, which revolutionized 
commerce — ^the steam cotton-mill and the railway" — and to 
the long continued peace England has enjoyed, while our neigh- 
bours have been harassed by wars and the necessity of keeping 
up enormous and costly military establishments. To these con- 
ditions are due " the successful rush of our commerce " during 
the last half-century, which our "one-sided Free Trade has 
been powerless to stop." But these advantages, he says, are 
gradually being taken from us. Foreign nations have adopted 
our inventions, and instead of being our customers, as they once 
were, are becoming our rivals, are building up tariff walls round 
their own markets, and are driving us further and further afield 
to seek fresh outlets for our trade in India, China, and Africa. 
Wc, Peart-Robinson is a believer in Free Trade, and would be 
glad to see it universally adopted, but our present policy of 
giving Free Trade to outsiders, and asking nothing in return, is 
not likely, he thinks, to promote its adoption by other nations. 
For the inestimable benefits which England has bestowed upon 

L 2 
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foreign countries, by giving them free access to our markets, 
she should now receive some return on their part, or they should 
be withdrawn. The writer does not advocate an immediate 
return to the system of reciprocal tarifis, but he evidently 
contemplates a time when these may be adopted, and be a 
means of convincing other nations of tJie benefits of Free Trade. 
In the mean time, Mr. Peart-Robinson advocates ^' a Customs 
Union of the British Empire, which would possess absolute 
Free Trade within itself," and which would have "a differential 
tariff for all nations outside the Union." This ''would form 
such a strong commercial unit that self-interest would induce 
smaller units to join this powerful Customs Union." The 
advantages of such a policy would be—" (1) The binding 
together our colonies with us in the firmest and most endurmg 
political bond possible for the preservation of our empire in 
case of war, and a necessary outcome of that — our own self- 
preservation ; for, once we lose our outworks, our own existence 
as a nation will be endangered. (2) The ultimate bringing 
about of that commercial ideal — Free Trade. For I am con- 
vinced that a Free Trade union of the British empire would 
not end there ; other nations would soon seek to be admitted 
to the benefits of so powerful a confederacy." Our extracts 
give a very faint idea of Mr. Peart-Bobinson^s elaborate and 
ably written paper, and as the space at our command does not 
enable us to give his arguments at fuller length, we must 
abstain from criticism, and shaU be content if our brief notice 
induces any of our readers who are interested in the subject to 
read the article for themselves. It is most ably written, and 
amply justifies the editors of the Rmew in giving facilities for 
'' the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power and 
culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and 
progress, yet differ widely, on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the editors and from each other." 
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Belfast News Letter, April Gthy 1894. 

The idea of a British Imperial Zollverein is not a novel one. 
It is, however, presented, to some extent, in a new aspect, in 
an article, by W. Peart-Robinson, B.A., which appears in the 
** Independent Section " of the current issue of the Westminster 
JReview, In the opinion of the writer, two great advantages 
would be gained from the establishment of an Imperial Customs 
Union. In the first place, this would be a means to securing 
the grandest object of British statesmanship — ^the binding 
together, for the purposes of common defence, of all parts of 
the empire in the firmest and most enduring political bond 
possible, thus ensuring, at the same time, our own self-preser- 
vation, for, " once we lose our outworks, our own existence as 
a nation will be endangered." In this connection it may be 
observed that there is no tie stronger than that of commerce. 
It is from this same point of view—that of bringing about a 
federation of the empire— that others have been advocating 
an Imperial Zollverein. But Mr. Peart-Bobinson does not rest 
here. He believes that a Free Trade Union of the British 
Empire would have still larger effects — that it would help to 
change the attitude which our present fiscal policy encourages 
other countries to adopt towards us. At present outsiders 
treat us as they like, knowing they may do so with impunity 
while our markets are open to all the world. But, if there was 
a Free Trade Union of the British Empire, "other nations 
would soon seek to be admitted to the benefits of so powerful 
a confederacy." In other words, an Imperial League of the 
nature indicated would lead to general Free Trade. This is 
a large question, and we shall not attempt to follow it out at 
present; but it will be admitted that, to consider the creation 
of an Imperial Customs Union from this, is to do so from an 
exceedingly interesting point of view. We may pass on to 
observe that the appearance of such an article as this is another 
evidence of that dissatisfaction with our existing policy, which 
we believe is bound to grow as pressure upon us becomes more 
severely felt, and the question is more closely examined. " We 
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pride ourselves upon being the only country in the worid which 
has Free Trade. But it would be equally true to say that we 
are the only country which has not any Free Trade." We shackle 
ourselves for the benefit of all other countries. If Free Trade 
means that we are to receive ourselves in return what we 
give to others, then we are the only country in the world 
which does not enjoy any measure of it, for "every other 
nation enjoys it to this extent, that it has one open market 
beyond the limits of its own territory — ^namely, England — 
whilst we have no free market in any foreign country." It 
is true we have the raw material for our industries, and the 
necessities of life cheap ; but the question may well be asked, 
how are we oflF for what is equally necessary to an industrial 
community — open markets for the sale of the products of our 
own industry. In order to illustrate the working of our present 
system aud support his case, Mr. Peart-Robinson takes two 
instances — France and Canada. The two stand in very dif- 
ferent relations to us. The latter is a part of our empire, 
yet what special commercial advantage does she receive? 
France, which is "geographically and traditionally our rival, 
both from the political and commercial point of view," is 
treated by us with as much consideration as we extend to 
Canada. France has free access to our markets, but gives no 
corresponding advantage in her own markets over nations 
which have taxed her products in theirs. "On the contrary, 
she offers them more favourable terms in her own markets on 
the give-and-take principle, by a differential tariff, and the 
more-favoured-nation clause in her commercial treaties in 
order to get more favourable terms from them." With regard 
to Canada,' how does the case stand? A great deal has been 
said about her incorporation into the United States, and, as we 
have stated, the Dominion enjoys no particular commercial 
advantage as a portion of the empire. The privileges which 
the Canadians have asked us for we have steadily refused. The 
writer of the paper to which we are referring does not see that 
at present it would be easy to demonstrate that annexation to 
the United States would be disadvantageous to Canada, either 
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from a financial or commercial point of view, '^ since she suffers 
80 heavily in being excluded from the United States Customs 
Union, and since she would equally, as now, if a member of 
that Union, enjoy free markets in England for her products." 
It is beyond question that there is a very strong element of 
loyalty in Canada to the British empire, but it is no less true 
that there is a large number of French-speaking inhabitants 
who have a political leaning to the United States. It is cer- 
tainly our interest to strengthen the attachment of those who 
are loyal to us, and to remove temptation out of the way of 
others who may be less so ; and the idea of annexation to the 
United States would present itself in a very serious light to 
Canada if she were a member of the Customs Union of the 
British Empire, as it would involve the loss of substantial 
privileges of a very valuable nature. These instances serve to 
indicate how much might be said for the establishment of such 
a Union throughout the British empire. The time was when 
we enjoyed particular advantages in trade and commerce. That 
was *^ due to the fact that we were the first in the field when 
those discoveries were made which revolutionized commerce — 
the steam cotton-mill and the railway — and that having our 
railways and mills built first, and being engaged only as out- 
siders in the great European wars, and thereby not requiring to 
keep up an overwhelming military establishment, we had an 
accumulated capital which enabled us to enjoy for a long time 
what amounted almost to a monopoly." We are no longer 
thus favoured. Bivals are pressing keenly upon us, and we are 
aiding them at our own expense. In some way or other we 
shall be compelled to protect our own interests. 



THE END. 
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